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FORMING LAY LEADERS 


JOSEPH McGLADE 


THE NEED 


HE mission of the Catholic Church is to preach the Gospel 

to every creature. Jesus Christ won for us, by His life and 

death, salvation from our sins; He founded His Church to 
bring this salvation within reach of all men. Bishops are consecrated 
and priests are ordained to carry on this work in a special way. 
They are leaders, in differing degrees, because of the sacrament of 
Orders conferred on them and the official appointment given to 
them. 

Yet, they are not the only leaders envisaged in the Church’s 
apostolate. The Church is one Body, each Christian, whether priest 
or layman, has a normal place in it and a normal function to play. 
So, through the ages, the work of the hierarchy has been carried 
on with collaboration from the laity. They have become fellow- 
workers and in some spheres, the laity because they are laity can 
do more efficacious work than the clergy. The need for this col- 
laboration has grown greater in our day because of the social 
changes and the tremendously increased population. No one who 


listens keenly to the declarations of recent popes can have any doubt 


on this point. For instance, Pope John XXIII has this to say in his 
encyclical Princeps Pastorum: 


This collaboration is not less but indeed much more necessary 
in our times, when needs are increasing daily, when ever- 
increasing multitudes are in need of the proper spiritual 
doctrine and when conditions seem to be difficult and more 
complex. Moreover, it is necessary that the Church should 
have her complete structure—the various grades of the hierarchy 
as well as the order of the laity—wherever she leads her pacific 
forces and it is hence likewise necessary that she perform her 
work of salvation through the clergy and laity.* 


These words, in their context, form part of the directives given 
with regard to the missions. It is perhaps easier to appreciate the 
need in a mission environment where newly-born or weakly estab- 
lished Christianity must tear away the ignorance, prejudices and 


1. ACTA APOSTOLICAE SEDIS, Vol. LI, p. 849 (28 November 1959). 
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sinfulness of a traditional paganism. The magnitude of the task, 
the fewness of the labourers, make the collaboration of the laity 
stand forth as a necessary means towards effective work. It is not 
enough for Christians there to have learned the Christian teaching 
of the catechumenate, to have been baptized, to avoid sin so that 
their souls will be saved. For themselves, it is true, this minimum 
will guarantee eternal salvation: for the good of the Church and its 
firm foundation, more is required. Pope John does not leave us to 
draw the conclusion; he states it clearly for us: 


It is absolutely necessary to make them capable, through 
adequate education and Christian formation, of assuming 
their responsibility, each according to his condition and ability, 
for the present and future welfare of the Church and her growth. 


Christian teaching and Christian virtues must permeate and 
guide all spheres of life, public and private. The words of the Pope 
lay down principles of action to solve the urgent needs of missionary 
countries which are evolving so quickly in many ways. Do they 
have the same value for the Western world, the white world? There 
are endless statements among papal pronouncements which give 
the affirmative answer. Let us quote two comments from Catholic 
laymen on the matter, one of them French, the other English. The 
first is Jacques Maritain, eminent philosopher: 


When we meditate on these things, we are driven to say that 
the Christian world of modern times has failed in this duty 
of which we have been speaking. In general, it has shut up the 
truth and its divine life in a limited sphere of its existence— 
in the particular sphere of religious observance and, at least 
with the best men and women, in the interior life. The matters 
of social, of political and economic life, it has abandoned to 
their own secular law: depriving them of the light of Christ. . . 3 


The second observation comes from E. I. Watkin, also, as it 
happens, a philosopher: 


The Our Father must be prayed in its fullness of meaning as a 
truth not to be confined to the sphere of strictly religious 
devotion and practice but carried out in all its implications 


2. Ibid. 
3. True Humanism (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1946), p. 35. 
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for and in every department of human life. It is a sad and 
sobering thought that if this had been seriously attempted by 
any save a small minority, Communism and its Fascist rivals 
would perhaps never have arisen and would certainly not 
have attained the power they exercise at present to tyrannise 
and torment humanity.* 


Thoughts like these must not be restricted merely to philosophers. 
They are but an echo of the continual calls of the Popes to the 
apostolic Catholic and no Catholic worthy of the name should 
refuse to be apostolic in some way. 

Leadership, then, from the Catholic laity is a great need. The 
clergy must recognise that, in offering and exercising collaboration 
with the apostolate of the hierarchy, the laity are not doing some- 
thing unusual or abnormal, are not trying to trespass on any special 
domain of the clergy. They are but fulfilling an obligation imposed 
on them—in different degrees, it is true—by their membership in 
the Mystical Body, by the special marks on their souls, of Baptism 
and Confirmation. The laity, too, must more and more recognise 
their responsibility and what it entails; they must do something. 

Leadership qualities are effectively exercised only under the 
impulse of grace and validly applied only under the direction of the 
hierarchy. Pope John speaks of education and formation. The task 
of lay leadership requires both. There must be knowledge if the 
work is to be efficacious—there must not be blind leaders of the 
blind. Formation is a word of much fuller meaning than training; 
the learning of a set of mechanical rules and techniques will not 
produce a leader in any field of human relations. No; a man’s 
ability to lead—in what pertains to the mission of Christianity— 
comes basically from his whole moral and spiritual character and 
outlook. The formation of leaders requires good planning by people 
who know what they are doing. Priests and others who find them- 
selves entrusted especially with this work of formation have a great 
responsibility. It is true that priests, by reason of their vocation and 
appointment, are themselves always leaders; yet not all of them know 
how to choose, form and use good leaders. 

Two questions arise at this point for Ireland. Is there a need for 
lay leaders in the Church in Ireland? The people have remained 
faithful to the Church through centuries of persecution, hunger and 
domination. The answer is already given in the statements of the 
bishops and in the activities approved and promoted in their dioceses. 

4. The Balance of Truth (London, Hollis and Carter, 1943), p. 123. 
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Open persecution is an enemy easier to meet than are the influences 
of modern pagan or secular philosophies of life. Ireland is no longer 
isolated and secure. Her homes are invaded by the same problems 
which affect other countries. There are also problems peculiar to 
Ireland. 

The second question follows from the first. Is there something 
lacking, something aimless or inefficient, something less good in 
the apostolic activities of lay people in Ireland? After all, Ireland 
is the tirth-place of one of the most effective lay movements in the 
life of the modern Church—the Legion of Mary. In recent years, the 
Patrician movement has gained momentum, its objectives being to 
increase knowledge, to teach people to explain themselves, to 
encourage them to apostleship, and thereby to help to build the 
Mystical Body of Christ. There are many active organisations in the 
various spheres of social and economic life. Youth movements have 
shown a great increase. All this is very healthy, especially in a 
country that is small, with a population not as large as that of many 
great cities in the world. The history of leadership activities in our 
country is short and therefore we can always learn more: this is 
especially so with regard to youth movements. In fact, it could be 
stated that any leader who decides that he has no more to learn 
in the matter of leadership has already lost one of the important 
qualities of a leader. 
ia _ We 4 ~ then, answer thé second question with an undeniable 

_—— ’, We use it to emphasise, to underline the importance 
in the choice and formation of Catholic lay 

leaders. This cannot’ be done unless we already havea working 


definition of leader. 


WHAT IS A LEADER? 


A leader is a person who, by character and temperament, know- 
ledge and training, example and word, can and actually does 
influence others, individually but more especially in groups, towards 
the accomplishment of some purpose by appropriate means. 

This definition or description of a leader seems long and formal 
but even a brief examination will show that there is no great difficulty 
in understanding it. Most people have met someone to whom they 
would have no hesitation in giving the name “leader”. Such a person 
is the man or woman to whom a group will naturally turn when 
decisions and action are called for. They like him (including-her, of 
course), trust him, admire him; he will Know what to do and ‘how 
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to do it; he will set to work and succeed in making others follow 
his example. He will not be excited and confused; he instils confidence 
in others, and when he gives directions everyone co-operates. When 
the necessary task is done everyone is pleased with themselves and 
with their leader. 

There is the domineering type of person. He often takes charge, 
organises everyone, perhaps even knows what he is about and gets 
things done. But he annoys people, makes them resolve not to get 
caught with him again. Obviously he does not answer to the idea 
of a leader. In any planned movement of enduring quality, he will 
be an obstacle; he might be useful for some rather short-term 
project or as an individualist. The influence of a true leader produces 
organic development, coming from within the group. 

The one perfect leader has come and gone—Christ; there will 
be no other. He is still with us, of course, but does not move among 
us in a human way. It is well to note that, as leader, Christ failed 
at times. Leadership is an activity that involves the human will and, 
since God made man free, the human will cannot be forced completely 
from outside. In the formation of leaders, we cannot reproduce the 
ideal, we can form the good and the better. We and they will fail 
at times, but failure is no reason for abandoning our respective tasks. 

Where there are leaders, there will be followers. In fact, it is true 
that most people prefer to follow. The danger is that no one will 


‘Tise.to lead them and if-this happens among Catholics, there will 


be no Catholic vitality, just apathy. In these circumstances, another 


danger is more likely to arise. The wrong type of leader will seize 
‘the opportunity and do incalculable harm. Or again, someone with 


the wish to lead, with complete goodwill but having none of the 
qualities or formation that are necessary, may step in with 
unfortunate results. The important thing to grasp is that there are 
“a many people just waiting to be led to a better or more Christian 

These general ideas on what a leader is are sufficient to lead us on 
to the consideration of specific qualities or characteristics that we 
would hope to find in a leader. 


QUALITIES NECESSARY 


. At the beginning we should realise that some of these qualities 


* dre natural, others acquired. All of them, however, need development. 
- In the first place, the Catholic. leader must be morally. good. 
: Example. preaches. the. best sermon; bad example in. the Catholic 
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leader will bring harm to others and render ineffective the work he 
is doing. To be morally good means to live usually in accordance 
with the Ten Commandments and the Precepts of the Church. All 
men are affected by the results of Original Sin and an occasional 
fall into serious sin does not destroy a person’s usefulness as a 
Catholic leader. In general, however, the good person will have a 
sound spiritual basis to his life and, even if he has the misfortune 
to fall seriously, he will still abhor sin. His outlook will be built 
on a deeper appreciation of the need for union with Christ. The 
Legion of Mary has been successful in forming good leaders because 
the Handbook is not merely a set of directives for the various kinds 
of work involved, it is at the same time a book of sincere spirituality. 

A leader must be intelligent. Goodwill is no substitute. Here we 
speak of a natural quality. If God has not given gifts of intelligence, 
they cannot be supplied from elsewhere. This is not the same thing 
as education. Catholic leaders belong to all the various orders that 
are to be found in any community—workers and professional men, 
housewives and university graduates, the unskilled poor as well as 
the wealthy businessman. If the basic sharp gifts of intelligence are 
there, it matters not whether they have been academically developed 
or not. A person with these qualities will be able to acquire the 
knowledge that is going to be necessary to him in his work. Few, 
even of those with high academic or professional training, will at 
first have the knowledge or way of looking at life that must be 
acquired by a good leader. 

With the gifts here demanded, a person will find it impossible 
to see the problems in all their ramifications; he will be unable to 
judge the best means to be applied to the situation. He will continually 
make mistakes in judgment, in prudence, in the very execution of 
his tasks; he will lack initiative. Such people will be found among 
those with long academic training as well as among those whose 
formal schooling terminated as quickly as the law would allow. 
The fear of making mistakes should not, on the other hand, deter 
a leader from taking action for no one can avoid all mistakes, 
especially in practical matters dealing with human beings. 

An intelligent person will know, or can be taught to realise, that 
he can always learn from others, he will be prepared to seek advice, 
he will be conscious of his own limitations, he will seek continually 
to make himself better qualified for the work. He will be prepared 
to develop any qualities in his character and temperament which can 
improve his influence, he will strive to check impulses that would 
be detrimental to it. We do not, of course, mean that every good, or 
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potentially good, leader will analyse himself so critically and 
explicitly take the specific means required for self-improvement. 
This is where the task of the priest, or other person appointed to 
form leaders, can be most effective. 

The leader should be calm and imperturbable. No one wishes to be 
associated for long, especially in voluntary work, with the person 
who repeatedly flies into a bad temper or takes refuge in moodiness, 
who is easily annoyed, who can be put off balance when a crisis 
occurs or unforeseen difficulties arise. The leader has to be able to 
control such manifestations. He must be able to inspire others with 
confidence so that, to them, he appears like an unshakable rock, 
no matter what circumstances arise. Inwardly, he may feel as his 
followers do, unsure of the path to take, disappointed in the failures 
of others, somewhat afraid of the decisions to be taken. No man can 
solve all the difficulties perfectly, but if a person remains habitually 
cool and collected, others will readily follow him. 

To be positive, this is one of the most telling characteristics of a 
leader. It is a quality that affects both decision and action. The 
leader’s task is to do something and get others to help him in the 
task. He will be useless if he remains undecided and keeps postponing 
action lest it be the wrong action, if he continually changes his 
decisions. This virtue is dependent on others, or at least strengthened 
by them. Intelligence, initiative, knowledge, these have all their 
part to play. Many people do not see the need for action, others 
recognising the need will be unable to see what action can and should 
be taken. The leader will not be of these. For example, television 
presents a problem for it brings unhealthy or immoral influences 
right into the home; soon there will be television in nearly every 
home. The situation calls for positive policies in the family and, 
indeed, in public opinion, it calls for positive action by the individual, 
by parents, by everyone. Here, the leaders will know what sort of 
action will be most effective and how it can be carried out. 

We can borrow an illustration from the Apocalypse of Saint John 
which has a lesson with regard to this quality and some others 
closely allied to it. Saint John received, by revelation, messages to 
bring to the leaders of some of the local churches, that is, for the 
bishops. To the bishop of the church of Laodicea, God sent these 
words: “‘I would that thou wert cold or hot. But because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I am about to vomit thee out 
of my mouth”. These are harsh words; God was, as we say in our 
a just sick of this bishop. He was not a positive leader of God's 

ock. 
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~ How often, in circumstances which call for action, have we not 
heard a question worded like this: What can I do? It is really two 
questions, according to the speaker who utters the words. The 
distinction cannot be so clearly expressed in writing; it is obvious 
from the spoken voice where the emphasis or intonation reveals 
the difference without any shadow of doubt. Spoken in a flat tone 
of voice, perhaps accompanied by a shrug of the shoulders or a 
ge tire of the hands, it is a question that supplies its own answer 
ana means: I can do nothing, so what’s the use of trying? Few 
situations are as hopeless as that and the positive leader realises 
this. When he asks the question even of himself, it has a very 
different meaning and implies: There must be something I can do. 
Let’s examine the situation and see what this something is. 
Without understanding, a person can hardly qualify as leader. 
This quality is not so much concerned with intelligence and 
knowledge; rather is it part of the psychological make-up, part of 
what is usually referred to as the personality. For the Catholic 
and Christian, it will be a natural virtue, strengthened and developed 
by supernatural grace. Gentleness, kindness, sympathy, these are all 
manifestations of this special characteristic. To be able to put 
oneself in the place of the person or persons to be helped, improved, 
led in any way to a better life is to be one with them, to feel as | 
they do, to appreciate their hopes, their prejudices, their difficulties. } 
For this reason, experience shows that leaders can usually be more 
- effective with their own kind of people. Yet we must realise that to 
- have lived or to be actually living the same kind of life as the people 
among’ whom we hope to exercise our leadership does not auto- 
‘matically. make us qualify for leadership, even. if we have this 
‘understanding and sympathy. The leader must also be able to take 
. himself metaphorically outside this atmosphere and mentality, $0 
‘ that he can view the situation, the problems, the possible improve- § 
ments, like an outsider as well as an insider. Otherwise, he will need 
to be led. This observation points once more to the importance of 
formation, to the need for intelligence and knowledge. 
The co-ordinating factor in all the necessary qualities one 
for leadership and in those which, if not strictly necessary, are 
helpful must be dedication. What is dedication? It is the giving of 
oneself wholly to a cause. This it is which finally makes the leader. 
The vocation of priests ‘and religious is one that calls for complete 
“dedication to: the service of God; it demands turning away from 
‘ some of the finest and ‘most ennobling things God has ‘planned for 
man in general, even on this earth, such as the love between husband 
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and wife, the love between parents and children. The whole life of 
priest or religious should be lived for God alone. The apostolate 
of the lay Catholic also requires dedication to the good of the 
Church and the spread of Christ’s teaching. The layman, however 
—and this is especially apparent if he has answered the vocation of 
married life—finds himself with other duties to fulfil, other obliga- 
tions to carry out, besides such works as are primarily and strictly 
works of the apostolate. These he must not neglect. Yet, he will 
recognise that he, too, has some obligation to be an apostle, that 
he is his brother’s keeper, that he can make time and find opportunity 
to play his part. 

To give oneself as completely as possible becomes easier with 
fuller knowledge and deeper appreciation of the cause. One way of 
setting the ideal before the Catholic leader has been presented as a 
full living of the Our Father in all its implications. The 
appreciation becomes deeper with time, with the building up 
of sound spirituality, with the whole process of formation. Dedication 
is a relationship with God, something spiritual, dependent on grace 
and a living faith: it reveals itself in a number of ways. A ready 
willingness to undertake any task, however humble, constancy and 
perseverance in the face of difficulties and disappointments, patience 
with fellow-workers whose _ Spirit of dedication may be weak, a 
quickness in seeing and seizing opportunities,an absorption and 
interest in the particular work of the apostolate—these _— soon 


Show themselves in the dedicated leader. 


QUALITIES THAT ARE HELPFUL — 


Some apparently superficial qualities can enhance the influence 
of a leader. Good appearance could be listed among these. We have 
to be content with what God gives us in this matter, although there 
are ways in which nature can receive some assistance. Mannerisms 
of voice and movement can be overcome. Mode of dress, in both men 
and women, is mostly a relative matter but tact and good taste 
should be guides in the various circumstances of life. 

Basic good manners is always essential in any Christian for it is 
part of the virtue of charity. In some circles, the application of 
additional social graces or conventions may have importance. So, 
too, with various special abilities—in eaaney in — or music, 
interest in pastimes or hobbies. 

. A person’s position and attainments in public life may be an 
asset to his influence as a Catholic leader; sometimes it may be an 
obstacle. 
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THE ACTUAL FORMATION 


On the priest will usually fall the task of choosing, forming and 
using leaders. We have given brief enough consideration to the 
qualities necessary in a leader; yet it may seem formidable. Such 
is not the case, for in most parishes, there will be sufficient souls 
of this calibre. Selection, formation, use—it is useless to institute 
programmes for lay leaders without clear ideas on these points. A 
basic principle is that the lay apostolate of the laity must be in 
collaboration with the bishop of the diocese; this collaboration will 
usually be given through the parish priests who also, though in less 
measure, are canonically the official shepherds of the flock. 

Pius XII, in 1954, gave directives to the parish priests of Rome, 
his own diocese, on the three points we have singled out. His 
instructions are as clear, forceful and practical as we could wish 
to have in the matter. Their very value justifies the inclusion of the 
long quotation which follows. I have added italics to stress the 
ideas of more than special importance in this important sphere: 


Therefore it is necessary to find these souls in order to use 
them after they have been solidly formed. 

Find out how many there are, where they are, what they are 
capable of doing, how they may most effectively be employed. 
Rely on the members of Catholic Action, whose four branches 
we ardently desire to be found in every parish; marshal along 
with it other types of organisations, without neglecting those 
who do not like to be members of organisations, but who can 
render precious service to the pastor who knows how to use 
them in individual projects or in additional works of zeal. 

Once auxiliaries have been found and known, they must be 
formed. And here it is necessary to observe that the time spent 
in preparing collaborators is not time lost. Those who help you 
in the apostolate cannot be considered as a “burden” even 
though one may not wish to compare them to the weight of 
wings which facilitate rather than hinder movement. Of course, 
their “‘human’’ formation is not to be neglected, all the more 
since a complete development of natural gifts, far from being 
actually opposed to the heroism of virtue, makes apostolic 
action easier as well as more effective. 

You will take particular care for the “‘intellectual’’ formation 
of your collaborators, seeing to it especially that they have 
clear ideas as a result of a truly profound knowledge of religion. 
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You well know how great a need there is today of those who 
know how to speak, even in public, in order to enlighten so 
many minds and to defend the Church from the attacks which 
in these times it is not unusual to hear on every side: in the 
markets, in offices, in factories, on the streets. 

But, above all, take care of their spiritual formation. Have 
them put on Jesus Christ; nourish them with Him; make of 
His Divine Heart a model from which they may draw inspiration 
in their thoughts, their affections, their desires, their words 
and actions. Ensure that their heart be abandoned to Jesus 
in the arms of His Heavenly Mother Mary. 

Then you must actually use them. Some will point out to 
you particular material and spiritual needs; others will open 
for you the doors of a soul closed to any priestly contact; 
there are those who in your name will carry help to the poor, 
who will visit the sick or share in some sorrow or some joy. 
You need help in teaching catechism to the children; the 
apostolate must be exercised in factories, in schools, in large 
apartment houses, not only by one’s presence, but also by one’s 
actions; there must be someone to initiate and bring into action, 
under your guidance and with your blessing, a band of “lay 
missionaries”. Be exacting in pointing out their goals to them 
and be constant in encouraging them toward their realisation. 
As is clear, they will not have to give orders, but neither may 
they be reduced to merely carrying out orders. Therefore, leave 
them sufficient scope for developing a spirit of eager and fruitful 
initiative; this will also make them happier, more alert and 
ready to collaborate with you.® 


For priests to whom this part of the diocesan or parochial apostolate 
is especially entrusted, no better guidance is available on lay leader- 
ship. There is guidance, first of all, for himself as priest and former 
of leaders. His own vocation, being supernatural and marked with 
the sign of a sacrament, is backed up by God’s grace and all the 
supernatural riches of the Church; yet he will do well not to neglect 
the human side of his character, especially in those qualities which 
experience shows to be necessary and useful in a leader. Pius XII, 
in his directives, gives all the principles needed for the formation of 
effective Catholic lay leaders. Study of this quotation alone, 
meditation and prayer about it, will prepare any priest for the 


5. A.A.S., Vol. XLVI, pp. 102-103 (28 February 1954). 
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special task. The following sections present one way in which 
practical ideas may be drawn from the Pope’s directives. 

The words of Pius XII were, we must remember, addressed to the 
parish priests of a large metropolitan district with its own special 
characteristics and unique tradition. The problems in which lay 
leaders can be effective there will be different from those which 
face the Church even in Ireland’s cities; yet they will not be completely 
different. Application may be different in each country, but the 
principles of the Pope are valid for Irish dioceses and parishes, 
urban and rural. 


FINDING THE LEADERS 


The first point we notice in the quotation is the question of 
finding the leaders. The outstandingly close relationship that has 
always existed between priest and people in Ireland makes this 
easy. The priests know all their parishioners, very well in the rural 
parishes, quite well in the cities. This makes the task of finding the 
leaders comparatively easy. Some techniques, however, can make 
this part of the work more effective and will be most valuable in 
preserving continuity when the needs of parish or diocese require 
a change in priest directors, or even when the leaders themselves 
change to another diocese or parish. 

Various systems of parish census-taking are well known and well 

_practised. Whether by book-entry or card-index, the families and 
individuals of a parish are filed with pertinent information. The 
listing of potential and actual leaders could form part of this census. 
In fact, the card-index system, though more troublesome, will be 
more valuable and practical. There will be one card for one leader. 

- Lay leadership activities in a parish may be the care of one curate; 
in city parishes especially, each curate is usually assigned a district. 
All the leaders are not going to be in his district. Entries in another 
curate’s census-book will not be so easily available. Among young 
leaders especially, there will be more mobility. Because of marriage 
or change of employment, they may move to another parish. In 
the process of settling down in new surroundings, their leadership 
potential may be lost. It is very easy to forward their index card to 

’ the priest in charge of lay activities in the new parish and thus there 

_is no break in continuity. If there is a central diocesan director of 

‘such activities, the card-index system provides easy availability of 
information on leaders, especially for programmes that are not 
limited to a parish but are carried on at a diocesan level. 
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A further advantage in this system could arise from good liaison 
between secondary, vocational, intermediate and grammar schools 
and the home parishes of the students. Interested lay teachers, 
brothers, sisters, priests who teach in these various types of schools 
in Ireland have a unique opportunity for recognising good potential 
leaders at an early age. Pius XI pointed out that leaders should be 
formed at an early age, and indeed most schools of this kind have 
some kind of lay activity in operation—Legion of Mary, Patricians, 
extra-curricular study circles. There are many boarding schools in 
the country, which means that many young people are away from 
their home parishes for a good part of the year. When they leave 
these schools for work or further education, they may still be absent 
from home. If the card-index system were in general use for lay 
leaders, there would be no difficulty in ensuring that most of them 
remain leaders, no matter where they find themselves in the country. 
There would be some loss because of emigration; others would 
become inactive for one reason or another. Yet the card index 
could prove useful for the emigrants, as priests in England who are 
working among the Irish in that country must try to find such 
leaders among the immigrants. 

What information should appear on these cards? The Pope has 
made it clear. Where are they? What are they capable of doing? 
The “‘where” should include not only their address, but where they 
work, what clubs, recreational, cultural or professional associations 
they belong to. Details of what they are capable of may not all be 
known on first acquaintance with the leader. However, special 
qualifications, natural gifts and past experience may serve as a 
guide at the beginning; then, actual work in leadership activities will 
show what further information may be added. Lastly, the index-card 
should indicate how a leader may best be used. This entry would be 
a very brief indication, perhaps just the name of the organisation. 
The priest-director will have an intimate knowledge of parish 
problems—which is of most pressing urgency, which is confined to 
a certain district in the parish, to a certain class or age-group, which 
problem is not merely parochial but diocesan-wide or even nation- 
wide and therefore to be tackled by a co-operative effort on a wider 
basis. With such information in clear detail, the director will be 
able to assess more easily the value of his leaders and how to use 
them best. 

It is obvious, then, that a leadership programme cannot be a 
vague or haphazard affair; detailed planning is necessary right from 
the beginning. In fact, if the plan is begun well, the later work 
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becomes less; if the planning is careless, the work remains burden- 
some and less effective. 

Thus far we have been speaking of organised groups. Today we 
live in a world of organisations. Pius XII warned of excess and 
spoke of the “demon of organisation’. Organisations are not 
necessarily the answer to all problems; they can indeed be the cause 
of lost effort through overlapping. The Pope—and this is no surprise 
—underlined the important psychological fact that some people 
do not like to be in organisations. They are not, therefore, unwilling 
to co-operate in Catholic activity. Not all lay people are called to 
share in official Catholic Action which is organised; even those who 
are called are not all called to share in the same way or to the same 
extent. In accordance with Pius XII’s wise words, let us not ignore | | 
the person who is unwilling to attach himself to an organisation. |. 
People of this kind can give valuable service in special types of |. 
activity, for this or that need of the parish or diocese. Such needs | , 
might be concerned with single old people living alone, with the 
permanently invalided, with young children of mothers who must | | 
go to work, and in countless other ways. These individualists, it } | 
must be remembered, may not be averse to organisation of a brief | , 
and temporary kind, as when a particular moral danger or other | ; 
disaster strikes suddenly at parish life—for example, a sudden flood 
of immoral magazines or crime-comics aimed at children or young } , 
people. 

JOSEPH McGLADE 
Saint Columban’s College, Dalgan Park, Navan 


(To be concluded) 


THE FIRST TO BE INVITED: In a family the mother is the centre 
of unity. ..in the Church Mary is entrusted with the task of | p 


granting grace, which corresponds to her Son’s last wish. ... } 

“Father, that they should all be one as we are”. ... Mary, then, p, 
A is the first to be invited to the Council. She will obtain for it the | y, 
“ overshadowing presence of the Holy Spirit, in which she herself was } ¢ 
" enveloped on the day of the Annunciation. 7 
T 


—CARDINAL RICHAUD, Archbishop of Bordeaux. } gj 
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DIRECTING VOCATIONS 


CYRIL EVISTON 


recent origin on the American scene, brought about by the 

need for a greater response to Christ’s call from our young 
people and a need for better co-operation between religious and 
diocesan priests in the vocation apostolate. The first Diocesan 
Directors of Vocations made their appearance a little more than 
ten years ago. The shortage of priests and religious coupled with the 
increase of the Catholic population in most areas of the United 
States made such a position a practical necessity. The religious 
communities of men were, however, the real pioneers in this field 
of recruitment, since their directors of vocations antedate diocesan 
directors by serval years. 

Although most dioceses in the United States have a Director of 
Vocations, the concept varies somewhat from diocese to diocese. 
Consequently, the remarks made here will apply primarily to the 
diocese of Covington; however, the position here is typical of a 
number of dioceses in this country. 

To summarise the position of the Diocesan Director of Vocations, 
we would say his task is threefold: 


[= position “Diocesan Director of Vocations” is one of 


1. To represent his bishop in all that pertains to vocations. 


2. To co-ordinate all activities within the diocese that have to 
do with the vocation apostolate. 


3. To contact boys and girls in the diocese who show signs of 
a vocation to the priesthood or religious life. 


To represent his bishop in all that pertains to vocations. 


Obviously before this can be done, policy has to be determined 
by the bishop himself, e.g. what standards of intelligence, achieve- 
ment, family background, emotional maturity are to be minimum 
before a student can be accepted for the seminary? What diocesan 
vocation programmes for parents and children does he wish to 
employ in a given year? What will be the policy toward religious 
vocation directors who request permission to speak in the diocese? 
These and- many other questions need to be answered. before the 
diocesan ‘director can adequately function as the bishop’s delegate 
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in these matters. Of course, there will always be the “‘special case” 
which occasionally arises where the bishop must make a decision 
that is beyond the competence of the vocation director. 


To co-ordinate all activities within the diocese that have to do with 
the vocation apostolate. 

These activities naturally fall into two categories, activities 
directed to general education of the laity concerning the priestly 
and religious vocation and activities directed to boys and girls 
concerning their choice of a state of life. 

In the first category, a special word about the Serra Club is in 


( 


order. The Serra Club is an organisation of outstanding Catholic, i 


business and professional men who twice a month have a luncheon 
meeting. They take their name from Father Juniper Serra, the early 
Spanish missioner who established the first missions on the West 
Coast of our country. Under his patronage and inspired by his) © 
motto, “Always to go forward, never to turn back’’, they pursue 
their goal. Their function is to promote the cause of vocations to the @ 
priesthood and religious life both directly and indirectly. 

Their direct promotion efforts are many, e.g. developing a speakers’ 
bureau from their midst who will talk to adult groups on the subjec 
of vocations; sponsoring a day of recollection for parents of local 
priests; providing for the local parishes scrolls on which are inscribed 
the names of priests, brothers and sisters who were sons and 
daughters of these respective parishes; promoting a vocation-exhibi 
where children and adults may obtain information about the man 
religious communities in the area and talk to representatives from 
these communities; sending gifts to seminarians who will not be 
home for the Christmas holidays; making a voluntary contribution 
yearly to the bishop to assist him in his vocation programme. 

Indirectly, the members of the Serra Club promote the vocatio 
apostolate by becoming well-informed Catholic laymen. At eac 


_ of their meetings, a guest speaker treats some phase of Catholic, & 


doctrine. By this programme of indoctrination, they become mor 


informed and thus more effective in creating a Catholic climatg fo 


whereby vocations can more readily flourish. 


§ 


Besides the activities of Serra members, an annual Communio fo 


Crusade is held on a rotation basis in each parish and mission in the 1! 


diocese. There is a programme of prayer and daily reception | 0 


Holy Communion for a week, beseeching God to bless each at thi 


paptr THE MESSENGER. 
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e”| | Moreover, a special prayer for vocations is publicly recited daily 
on| by the priest and congregation after Mass and during parish 
devotions. The practice of saying a Hail Mary and the invocation 
“Saint Joseph, patron of vocations, pray for us” after the evening 
ith| meal in every Catholic home has been encouraged for several years. 
As far as the boys and girls themselves are concerned, our attention 
| 


is concentrated on the Catholic schools within the diocese. Inasmuch 
as ninety per cent of our Catholic children are in Catholic schools, 
our task is somewhat easy. 

During the first semester of the school year six Religious Vocation 
in Directors are permitted to visit the schools in the diocese. Each one 
lic, is allotted approximately a dozen schools. They are encouraged to 
on give a general talk on vocations and specify the work of their own 
rly, community. 

In the second semester, the Diocesan Director of Vocations visits 
his; each school in the diocese, speaks in every classroom (sixth-grade 
ue and above) and shows coloured slides on the diocesan priesthood 
and seminary life to those who have not yet seen them. 
> To the small minority of students who attend public schools, the 
Director of Vocations makes arrangements with the local pastor to 
speak to these students during the special religion class that is 
a, conducted in the parish for their benefit. 
ei) The third and perhaps the most important function of the 
nd) Diocesan Director of Vocations is: to contact boys and girls in the 
nit, diocese who show signs of a vocation to the priesthood or religious 
n life. 
m After the Vocation Director’s talk in each of the classrooms, 
be every high school senior and every eighth-grade student is inter- 
viewed. Needless to say, this task is time-consuming but necessary. 


The purpose of this interview is to furnish the Vocation Director 
with enough information to make an intelligent and constructive 
sy referral to a local priest Vocation-Counsellor who will actually 
i give periodic direction in successive interviews. It is important to 
r¢ keep in mind that students who indicate an interest and enthusiasm 

for another state of life and/or profession are given help and limited 
direction in accordance with their interest. It would be fatal, I think, 
for the Vocation Director to indicate in any way that his only 
interest is in students who show a religious bent. So that a Vocation 
| Director can be effective in his work of referrals, it is necessary 
that he have beforehand at least basic information on each student 
(! to. be interviewed. This would mean information such as results of 

-intelligence and achievement tests, academic standing and whatever 

anecdotal records there are in bis school'file. _ 
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The interview itself seeks to explore in general terms the following 
points: 
1. Academic interests and achievement. 
2. Physical health. 
3. Emotional problems. 
4. Social life. 
5. Sacramental life. 


Conversation with the student soon brings out the possibility and 
perhaps the probability of a tendency toward the priesthood or 
religious life. Once the boy or girl manifests a desire, an attraction, 
an urge or conviction of any kind that the priesthood or religious 
life is his vocation, the Vocation Director then asks him for per- 
mission to mention his name to a local priest who in turn will give 
him the direction he needs to confirm his decision. 

There are, however, always a number of students who are extremely 
doubtful as to whether or not they have a vocation to the priesthood 
or religious life. If during the interview it becomes apparent that 
this doubt cannot be easily resolved, these students also are asked 
if they will talk this problem over with a local priest whose name 
the director mentions. If they agree, and they generally do, the 
names of both the sure and the doubtful are given to the local 
priest who is asked to contact these students individually about 
once a month for the remainder of the school term. 

It is to these interviews with the local priest (whom I might add 
is really the true Vocation Director in every diocese, because it is he 
who does the work) that we shall now direct-our attention. 

In every Catholic high school, we are fortunate in having several 
diocesan priests. One of these in a given school is asked to serve as 
counsellor to the students who indicate a possible vocation to the 
priesthood or religious life. So that there will be uniformity in such 
counselling, the Vocation Director meets monthly with the priest- 
counsellors and ideas are exchanged and policy formulated. The 
recommendation of these counsellors are carefully considered before 
students are accepted in the seminary or religious novitiate. 

Lastly, the Diocesan Director of Vocations keeps in contact with 
his colleagues in other dioceses by means of regional meetings each 
year. Our region is known as the West and Midwest Diocesan 
Directors of Vocations and includes ninety-one dioceses. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that the position of Director 
of Vocations for a-diocese is a full-time occupation. How effective 
it is in.the overall vocation. apostolate is. difficult to determine. But 
we hope and pray that our efforts-to awaken youth’s mind t to.Christ’s 


gentle invitation to follow Him are not in vain. 
CYRIL EVISTON 


Covington, Kentucky, U.S.A. 
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THE LIVING GOD 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
Ill, THE GOD OF UNITY? 


THE LORD OUR GOD IS ONE GOD 


Jews that He and He alone is God. “‘See ye that I alone am, 

and there is no other God besides me: I will kill and will make 
to live. I will strike and I will hear and there is none other that can 
deliver out of my hand”.!8 Noe, Abraham and Moses all bore 
witness to the one God in the midst of people continually tempted 
to worship false gods. Every morning and evening the pious Jew 
repeated the words: “‘Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one God 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole strength”.? Elias ‘‘a man of flame”, 
whose word was like a fire-brand,? who punished with famine and 
who brought down fire from heaven to God’s altar, took it as his 
life’s mission to destroy belief in other gods. “Cry with a louder 
voice”, he called out ironically to the priests of Baal, “for he [Baal] 
is a god and perhaps he is talking, or is in an inn, or on a journey; 
or perhaps he is asleep and must be awakened’’. He thus continued 
till all the people, seeing the power of God, fell on their faces and 
cried: “The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God’’.* 


[: took God several hundred years to establish firmly among the 


LORD AND MAKER OF ALL THINGS 


The purpose of the beginning of Genesis was to show in a concrete, 
picturesque and slightly anthromorphic way that God, and God 
alone, was complete and utter Lord of all things. The sacred writer 
began by declaring that God created heaven and earth. He then 
described how He did it. Unable to express this activity without 
something in the place of material, he called the primeval nothing- 
ness chaos. Thus he symbolised that there was no goodness or order 
until God created it. ‘‘Earth was still an empty waste and darkness 
hung over the deep; but already over its waters brooded the Spirit 


1, See previous articles, “How to Introduce the Living God” (January 1960) 
Vol, XI, p. 18 and “What Kind of God He is” (July 1960) Vol. XI. p. 431. 
la, Dt. 32:39. 
2. Dt. 6:4. 
3. Eccli. 48:1. 
4. 3 Kings 18:39. 
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of God’’.> But, after this concession to man’s imaginative difficulty 
in conceiving nothingness, there is no further mention in Genesis 
of any matter or being of any kind that in some way existed in- 
dependently of God. 

It is also important to bear in mind that, while the non- 
philosophical mind of the writer had to start with something, he 
carefully denied to it all activity, qualities or order. Unlike the pagan 
mythologies, there is no hostile power struggling against the Creator. 
Nor does God in any way emerge from this primeval matter. The 
One Sovereign Lord has been there all along and He begins to give 
form, being and life to nature. 

In what follows, Genesis adopts the most perfect way of describing 
supreme power, i.e. creation by a word. God needed nothing with 
which to make light. He just said: ““Let there be light’’, and the 
light appeared. Many centuries later, in the fourth century of 
Christianity, Saint Ambrose uses this early Genesis description of 
creation as an example to show that transubstantiation forms no 
difficulty for Almighty God. “‘The word of Christ then, which could 
make out of nothing that which was not, can it not change the 
things which are into that which they were not? For to give new 
natures to things is no less wonderful than to change their natures”.® 

We need not discuss the question as to how far all the early 
writers realised God’s absolute uniqueness over all the world. It 
is in any case beyond dispute that the later prophets not only taught 
God’s uniqueness explicitly and forcefully, but they regarded this 
as the fundamental principle of all religion. This doctrine and that of 
Creation were inseparable. The second part of Jsaias is especially 
eloquent. ‘“‘And to whom have ye likened me or made me equal, 
saith the Holy One? Lift up your eyes on high and see who hath 


created these things, who bringeth out their host by number and }. 


calleth them all by their names”’.” ‘“‘Before me there was no God 
formed: and after me there shall be none. I am, I am, the Lord”’ 
“I am the First and the Last and besides me there is no God. Who 
is like to me? Let him call and declare’’.® For Jeremias, the Lord 
God is the only true God, because He alone created all. “‘But the 
Lord is the true God: he is the living God and the everlasting king. 


5. Gen. 1:1. 

6. T. Thompson (tr.). Saint Ambrose on the Sacraments and Mysteries, 
S.P.C.K., 1950, p. 147. 

7. Is. 40:25. 

8. Is. 43:10. 

9, Is. 44:6. 
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At his wrath the earth shall tremble and the nations shall not be 
able to abide his threatening. 

“Thus then shall you say to them: the gods that have not made 
heaven and earth, let them perish from the earth and from among 
those places that are under heaven’’.!° 


A PERSONAL UNITY—ONENESS OF LOVE 


This doctrine of God’s unity is not given philosophically. It is 
not a statement of universal harmony such as the Stoics taught, or 
indeed the Greeks expressed in their name for the world. Nor is it a 
)way of expressing that unity of laws throughout the world which 
led the Romans to invent the term “‘Universe’’. Nor is it an idea of 
a universal soul, still less the vague nineteenth-century idea of 
Mother Nature. All such ideas do indeed reflect a realisation of the 
real harmony and uniformity that exists in the physical world, upon 
which we rely for all progress in science. 

No, the biblical idea of unity is personal. Everything depends 
on the love of one. Everything is bound together with a bond of 
love. The God who is above all, with all, and through all is a 
personal God, whose personal will and mercy direct all things. It 
was an intense realisation of this that made Saint Francis call all 
creatures his brothers and sisters. For everything comes for our 
benefit from the goodwill of our heavenly Father. 

The Psalmist expressed this by seeing all things overflowing with 
God’s goodness. “The whole earth overflows with the Lord’s 
goodness. It was the Lord’s word that made the heavens, the breath 
of his lips that peopled them; he it is who stores up the waters of 
the sea as in a cistern, treasures up all its waves. Let the whole earth 
hold the Lord in dread, let all the inhabitants of the world stand 
in awe of him; he spoke, and they were made, he gave his command, 
and their frame was fashioned. Blessed the nation that calls the 
Lord its God, the people he has chosen out to be his! Looking down 
from heaven, he watches all mankind, his dwelling-place has the 
whole world in view; he has fashioned each man’s nature, and 
weighs the actions of each’’.™ 

Notice the personal centre of unity. It is His word, the breath of 
His lips, His speech. Elsewhere the origin of all things is put down 


, | 0 love. “For thou lovest all things that are and hatest none of the 


things that thou hast made: for thou didst not appoint or make 


10. Jer. 10:10 ff. 
Ii. Ps. 32. 
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any thing, hating it. And how could anything endure if thou wouldest 
not, or be preserved, if not called by thee! But thou sparest all: 
because they are thine, O Lord, who lovest souls”. “For there is 
no other God but thou, who hast care of all, that thou shouldst 
shew that thou dost not give judgment unjustly”. 


THE ONE CHOSEN PEOPLE, ROOTED IN GOD’S UNITY 


It was the recognition of God’s unity, together with that of His 
universal sovereignty, that welded the Jews into one nation. For 
it was Jahwe, the one true God, who could have chosen any other 
nation, that chose the Jews for His own special people and made a 
covenant with them. “You shall be my peculiar possession above 
all people: for all the earth is mine. And you shall be to me a priestly 
kingdom and a nation’’.14 He, the God of all, was pleased to be 
known as “‘the Holy One of Israel and will be their God: and they 
shall know that I am the Lord their God’’.% For this reason, they 
were a holy people. “You shall be holy unto me, because I the Lord 
am holy, I have separated you from other people, that you should 
be mine’”’.?® “I will walk with you and will be your God: and you 
shall be my people”’.!” Father told son, as David told Solomon, that 
they need not fear, as long as they trusted God. “‘Act like a man, 
and take courage and do. Fear not, and be not dismayed: for the 
Lord my God will be with thee and will not leave thee, nor forsake 
thee, till thou hast finished all the work of the service of the house 
of the Lord’’.18 


UNIVERSALITY OF SALVATION, ROOTED IN GOD’S UNITY 


A consequence of God’s unity is, of course, the universal character 
of His salvation. At first the Jews did indeed tend to keep God 
rather to themselves. He had chosen them from among the nations, 
Sooner or later they realised that all peoples must belong to God 
and that God must have an interest in them all. At first, they simply 
thought of God as using other nations in order to fulfil His will 


12. Ws. 11:25 ff. 

13. Es. 12:13. 

14. Ex. 19:5-6. Cf. Dt. 14:2, 26:18. 
15. Ex. 30:45. 

16. Lev. 20:7 & 24. 

17. Lev. 26:12. 

18. 1 Par. 28:20. 
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towards the Jews, e.g. to chastise the latter. But slowly they were 
led to invite other nations to join in the praise of the one God. 
“Clap your hands”, sang the Psalmist, “‘all you nations, in applause; 
acclaim your God with cries of rejoicing; the Lord is high above us 
and worthy of dread; he is the sovereign Ruler of all the earth.... 
God reigns over the heathen, God sits enthroned in holiness. The 
rulers of the nations throw in their lot with us, that worship 
Abraham’s God; a God so high he has all earth’s princes for his 
vassals’’.1® 

It is especially at the time of the great prophets that God is 
revealed as foretelling that he would bring all nations of the world 
into His messianic kingdom. “‘And in the last days the mountain 
of the house of the Lord shall be prepared on the top of mountains 
and all nations shall flow into it... .”*° God still favours His chosen 
people but they have now become mediators to all the earth: “For 
the law shall come forth from Sion: and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem”’.2! From the second part of Jsaias comes the passage used 
in the Epiphany liturgy: “And the Gentiles shall walk in thy light 
and kings in the brightness of thy rising. .. . Thy sons and daughters 
shall come from afar and thy daughters shall rise at thy side. . . the 
multitude of the sea shall be converted to thee, the strength of the 
Gentiles shall come to thee’’.* “‘And they shall declare thy glory to 
the Gentiles’’.2 Jeremias and Zacharias speak in similar terms: “‘at 
that time Jerusalem shall be called the Throne of the Lord: and _all 
the nations shall be gathered together to it, in the name of the Lord, . 
to Jerusalem, and they shall not walk after the perversity of their 
most wicked heart”’.*4 “In those days wherein ten men of all languages 
of the Gentiles shall take hold and shall hold fast the shirt of one 
that is a Jew, saying: We will go with you, for we have heard that 
God is with you’’.*> Finally there is the passage from Malachy, so 
often quoted by early Christians as a foretelling of the Mass: “For 
from the rising of the sun to the going down, my name is great 
among the Gentiles. . . 

With the coming of the New Testament, though still Our Lord 
stresses that He is sent to the Jews, He continually warns the latter 


19. Ps. 46. 
20. Is. 2:2-5. 
21. loc. cit. 
22. Js. 60:30-5. 

23. Is. 66:19. 
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that He will call also the Gentiles. “Other sheep I have that are 
not of this fold: them also must I bring. And they shall hear my 
voice: and they shall be one fold and one shepherd”’.?” The infant 
Jesus is proclaimed by Simeon as God’s “salvation which Thou 
has prepared before the face of all peoples. A light to the revelation 
of the Gentiles and the glory of the people Israel”’.*® On another 
occasion Our Lord warns the Pharisees that ‘“‘Many shall come from 
the east and the west and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven: But the children of the kingdom 
shall be cast out... .””° 

This universalism is sealed by Our Lord’s command to the apostles 
to baptise all nations and Saint Paul’s teaching in the Pastoral 
Epistles of God’s universal salvific will. 


THE UNITY OF CHRISTIANS, ROOTED IN GOD’S UNITY 


Just as the Jewish people were welded together through their 
confession of the unity of their God, so should Christians be welded 
together by their confession of the unity of the Father and His Son 
Jesus Christ. ““That they all may be one, as thou, Father in me, and 
lin thee; that they also may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me. And the glory which thou hast given me, I 
have given to them: that they may be made perfect in one”.®° The 
unity finally desired by God in Christ is much more than merely 
the unity of His Church within itself. Because of His own unity and 
because Christ is His Son, God wishes to restore all creation to 
unity in, through and for Christ. “In the dispensation of the fulness 
of times, to re-establish all things in Christ, that are in heaven and 
on earth”.®! God has exalted His Son over all creation “and hath 
given him a name which is above all names: that in the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth 
and under the earth: And that every tongue should confess that the 
Lord Jesus is in the glory of God the Father”’.*? 

To ourselves, the non-Jews, Saint Paul wrote: “But now in Christ 
Jesus you, who some time were afar off, are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ. For he is our peace, who hath made both one. . . breaking 


27. Jo. 10:15. 
28. Lk. 2:31-32. 
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30. Jo. 17:21. 
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down the middle wall of partition . . . that he might make the two 
[Jew and Gentile] in himself into one new man, making peace... . 
For by him we have access both in one Spirit to the Father. Now 
therefore you are no more strangers and foreigners: but you are 
fellow citizens with the saints and the domestics of God”’.* It is our 
solemn duty to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. 
For there is “one body and one Spirit . . . one hope of your calling, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all”.™ 
This universalism extends as widely as God’s creative power. It 
includes each individual, as well as the whole People or Body. What 
we do to the least of Christ’s little ones, we do to Him. “For God 
hath included all in unbelief, that He may have mercy on all’’.% 


ALL CREATION JOINED IN A BOND OF LOVE 


There is therefore a oneness in all creation, springing from the 
common factor that we are all the objects of God’s will. Since God 
created the world out of love, the inner nature of it is determined by 
love. Nothing would exist if God had not chosen it; nor would it 
have its present nature if God had not so willed. ““Whatsoever the 
Lord pleased he hath done, in heaven, in earth, in the sea, and in all 
the deeps”’.°* “I made the earth and the men and the beasts that- 
are upon the face of the earth, by my great power and by my. 
stretched-out arm: and I have given it to whom it seemed good 
in my eyes’’.3” 

The world can never then be something foreign to the heavenly 
Father. It is indeed utterly under His dominion. “And all the in-: 
habitants of the earth are reputed as nothing before him: for he 
doth according to his will, as well with the powers of heaven as 
among the inhabitants of the earth. And there is none that can 
resist his hand and say to him: Why hast thou done it?’ The 
Father Himself is utterly above His creatures, since with Him “there 
can be no change, no swerving from his course’; We are born 
because He willed.*® He alone is incapable of death or annihilation 
and he alone dwells in inaccessible light.*° 


33. Eph. 2:13-19. 
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THE ONE GOD IS IN ALL 


This God is also immanent in all His creation, although this 
doctrine does not find a great deal of expression in Scripture. “He 
is not far from every one of us. For in him we live and move and 
are: as some of your own poets said. For we also are his offspring”. 
Everything is in Him and filled by Him: “It is he who giveth to all 
life and breath and all things and hath made of one all mankind”.® 

The goodness and beauty of creatures reflects their Maker. “For 
the invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made. His eternal 
power also and his divinity”. “‘For the first author of beauty made 
all these things. .. . For by the greatness of the beauty, and of the 
creature, the creator of them may be seen so as to be known 
thereby”’.“ Throughout the Psalms God is praised for His glory 
as reflected in His creation. ““The voice of the Lord is heard over 
the waters, when the glorious God thunders”’. “‘All the trees of the 
woods rejoice before the Lord’”’. The writer of Ecclesiasticus tells us 
to “look up at the rainbow and bless the maker of it; how fair are 
those bright colours that span the heaven with a ring of splendour, 
traced by an Almighty hand”.® 


HE CARES FOR’ ALL 


It is especially in the Synoptic Gospels that God's care for all 
His creation is symbolised by His universal Fatherhood. God is 
the heavenly Father who feeds the birds, who clothes the grasses 
of the field. He is the heavenly Father who reveals His secrets to 
little ones, while hiding them from the wise and prudent. He sees 
in secret the actions which are unseen by men. No sparrow falls to 
the ground without His knowledge. He has numbered all the hairs of 
our head. 

There is a wonderful passage in Newman which well describes 
how God’s universal providence lovingly includes each human being. 
“God beholds thee individually, whoever thou art. He ‘calls thee 
by thy name’. He sees thee, and understands thee, as He made thee. 
He knows what is in thee, all thy own peculiar feelings and thoughts, 
thy dispositions and likings, thy strength and thy weakness. He views 
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thee in thy day of rejoicing and thy day of sorrow. He sympathises 
in thy hopes and thy temptations. He interests Himself in all thy 
anxieties and remembrances, all the risings and fallings of thy spirit. 
He has numbered the very hairs of thy head and the cubits of thy 
stature. He compasses thee round and bears thee in His arms; He 
takes thee up and sets thee down. He notes thy very countenance, 
whether smiling or in tears, whether healthful or sickly. He looks 
tenderly upon thy hands and thy feet; he hears thy voice, the beating 
of thy heart and thy very breathing. Thou canst not love thyself 
better than He loves thee’’. 

This universal fatherly care for His creation is the great source of 
Christian hope. It is in this spirit that we pray the psalms, though 
we have additional grounds for hope in the fact that besides being 
God’s creatures, we are His special children by grace. We implore 
of God in the psalms not to forsake the work of His hands. 


UNITY IN CHRIST 


It is because God is the God of unity that the perfection of His 
scheme for man’s salvation in Christ is so much based upon unity. 
The unity is all the closer from the fact that as well as the common 
source, God the Father, there is a common bond in our human 
nature, Jesus Christ, and a common Spirit uniting earth with heaven. 
The unity here below is “in Christ’. The expression “in Christ” 
occurs, according to Prat, 164 times, as contrasted with the expression 
“in God”, which only occurs 7 times. A few times, the reverse 
expression “Christ in us” occurs. But clearly it is more important 
from the point of view of unity that the emphasis should be on our 
presence in Christ. 

Because God is one, our unity in Christ is a unity of final vocation, 
aunity of heart and mind, a unity of life, faith and love. We all have 
acommon Father and are united in a common Spirit. We have one 
hope and one way to the Father. Our grace-life is not something 
separable from the life of Christ. “I live now, not I, but Christ 
liveth in me”.4? When we put on Christ, we become one with Him 
because “‘the man who is joined to the Lord becomes one spirit 
with him’’.48 Since there is nothing in the universe which is outside 
God’s dominion, ““Who can be our adversary, if God is on ‘our 
side? He did not even spare his own Son, but gave him up for us all; 

46. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, Ill, pp. 124-5. 
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and must not that gift be accompanied by the gift of all else?’ 
Now that Christ has been given to us, nothing can separate us from 
His love. . . . “Will affliction, or distress, or persecution, or hunger, 
or nakedness, or peril, or the sword?. . . Of this I am fully persuaded; 
neither death no life, no* angels or principalities or powers, neither 
what is present nor what is to come, no force whatever, neither the 
height above us nor the depth beneath us, nor any other created 
thing will be able to separate us from the love of God, which comes 
to us in Christ Jesus Our Lord’’.5° 

It is this mystery of God’s unity which is at the basis of man’s 
recognition, whether in philosophy or politics, or in matters social, 
that harmony and unity are right and disharmony and disunity the 
signs and results of failure. The Communion of Saints, the prayer 
of Christ for unity in His Church, the need for unity of faith and 
discipline with that Church—all these are recognised as right by 
man’s conscience. Disorder is almost another name for sin. 


ALL MEN SEEK UNITY 


It is another aspect of the same mystery that mankind has in one 
way or another been striving for unity with God throughout history. 
The near-pantheistic religions and philosophies of the East are an 
attempt to escape from the ultimate plurality that appears to result 
from the multiplication of selves. Ultimate plurality is an intolerable 
thought to the philosopher. Philosophers may not always have 
succeeded in arriving at the unity of the Supreme Being, but at least 
they have sought a unity of ultimate principle. 

It is for these reasons that, once monotheism became established 
in Judaism and Christianity, it rapidly displaced every form of 
polytheism. There may be people who call themselves atheists, but 
who really are agnostics, i.e. people who have become victims to an 
inability to make a firm judgment or an act of faith in God. But 
there are no intelligent people who today believe in many gods, not 
at least if the word “god” is taken in the sense of an eternal, uncreated 
creator. Such ultimate plurality is meaningless and people feel it 
instinctively to be such. Number requires an explanation. It can 
proceed from unity but unity cannot proceed from ultimate plurality. 

But so instinctively unthinkable is polytheism that it will rarely 

-be necessary for the teacher to have recourse to metaphysical 
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reasoning. If philosophical reasoning must be given, it is doubtless 
wisest to point out the unity of goal in all creature life and striving. 
All creatures strive towards truth, being, goodness and unity. Such 
singleness of direction is unthinkable unless there is a single source 
and goal of healthy activity. 


H. FRANCIS DAVIS 
Our Lady’s, Three Shires, Oak Road, Bearswood, Birmingham 


A BISHOP ON VISITATION: When I visit your parish I do not 
wish you to have prepared an expensive banquet for me, nor do I 
expect to see the people out lining the route to show their welcome. 
But what I want is this: I want to see all the parishioners present in 
the church for Mass and crowding around the altar-rails for Holy 
Communion, because I will know then how your parish _is 


—THE BISHOP OF MANTUA (later SAINT.PIUS x) 
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THE GOOD WINE 


DONAL O’CONNOR 


Jn. 2:3 When the wine failed, the mother of Jesus said to 

him: “They have no wine’’. And Jesus said to her: 

4 ‘What to me and to thee, O woman? My hour has 
not yet come”’. 

5 His mother said to the waiters: “Do whatever he 
tells you’’. 

10 [The steward of the feast said:] ‘Everyone puts out 
... the inferior wine when men have drunk well, 
but you have kept the good wine until now’’. 


TWO VIEWS: REFUSAL OR REPROACH 


The majority of exegetes take Mary’s remark as an implied 
petition for wine, either through a miracle (so, many of the Fathers) 
or by natural means. Jesus’s reply is regarded as a refusal, since “‘his 
hour” (either of the Passion or of His first miracle) has not yet come. 

There is, however, a second opinion of which we may take Father 
Boismard, O.P., as the outstanding exponent.! Mary’s remark, ‘““They 
have no wine”, is not a petition but simply a factual statement of 
the embarrassing situation which has come about. Mary does not 
ask for anything. The thought does not even strike her that Jesus 
the Messiah can remedy the situation. Jesus’s remark, ““My hour 
is not yet come’, is, says Boismard, a question: ‘‘Has not my hour 
come? ”’ i.e. surely you must know that my hour (for manifesting 
myself through “‘signs’’) has come. So, the words, ‘“‘What to me and 
to thee’’, are a reproach: Jesus reproaches His mother for not asking 
His intervention. 

Both these views have weighty authority, extrinsic and intrinsic 
but they also have certain weaknesses: there does not seem to be 
in this particular case any sufficient reason for Jesus’s refusal of a 
favour which he immediately grants; and there does not seem to be 
sufficient ground for reproaching so lovable a creature as Mary. 


A THIRD VIEW: PAROIMIA 


The solution proposed in this article will take the following lines: 
The words “‘What to me and to thee’’, whenever they occur in the 
Scriptures, imply some difference or disagreement between the two 
parties involved. Mary had stated the facts: ‘‘They have no wine”. 
Jesus’s reply, “What to me and to thee”, means “I do not agree with 
, you”, ie. “They have wine”, meaning “the wine which I will 
* ME; Boismard, O:P.”Du Baptéme-a ‘Gavia: Paris, 1956. Pp. 154-159. 
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sive”, just as He later said of Lazarus, ‘‘This sickness is not unto 
death”. Of course, the wine had run out and Lazarus’ sickness was 
> Junto death, but the power and mercy of Jesus can turn penury into 
‘ [plenty and death into life. Before Jesus these problems cease to be 
S$ | problems: God who is able ‘from these stones to raise up children 
to Abraham’’, gives life to the dead and calls into existence the 
> Ithings that do not exist (Rom. 4:17), and ‘“‘those who are not my 
people I will call ‘my people’ ’’ (Rom. 9:25). So also not-wine Jesus 
t | can call “‘wine’”’. In short, Jesus’s words, ‘‘What to me and to thee”, 
» |area “paroimia’”’ or veiled statement with a deeper meaning. 

The “‘awaking” of Lazarus in Jn. 11 throws considerable light on 
our problem. Jesus is told of His friend’s illness and says: ‘‘This 
sickness is not unto death’’. The illness is unto death but not unto 
final bodily death. So Jesus’s statement is capable of being under- 
stood in two ways—one correct and the other incorrect. Thus also 
3 fin Jn. 11:11: “Our friend Lazarus is sleeping’’; Jesus spoke of his 
. | death but the disciples thought that he meant taking rest in sleep. 
- [In other words, they misunderstood Jesus’s “‘paroimia’’ and so he 
had to tell them “‘plainly’’ (v. 14): “Lazarus is dead and for your 
' |sake I am glad that I was not there, so that you may believe”. 
; | Jesus’s raising of Lazarus is not merely a personal favour to the 
| | Bethany family but also a “‘sign’’ that “I am the resurrection and 
the life’? (v. 25). 

When Jesus raised Lazarus He announced that He was the 
, | resurrection and the life. When He fed the five thousand, He pro- 
claimed that He was the bread of life. When He healed the man 
born blind, He said that He was the light of the world (Jn. 9:5). At 
Jacob’s well Jesus told the woman: “‘Everyone who drinks of this 
water will thirst again, but whoever drinks of the water that I will 
give him will never thirst’’: Jesus will give a better water. At Cana 
Jesus gave a better wine and the feast-master’s word is an official 
guarantee from the expert. At Cana Jesus does not explain the “‘sign”’ 
because the feast-master’s remark is the most eloquent commentary 
one could wish for. The contrast is not between the “‘new”’ wine and 
the “‘old’’; not merely between the water and the wine; nor is it 
between good wine and inferior wine. The contrast is between the 
good wine and that which is inferior to it, without any implication 
that this latter is bad. As Saint Cyril of Alexandria so accurately 
puts it in his commentary on this passage: ‘‘[God] offers us a wine 
far better than we had... the Law had no completeness in good 
things, but the teaching of the Gospel has in it the fullness of 
blessing”’. 
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Even the Samaritan woman was coming close to the truth in her 
own way when she asked Jesus: “‘Are you greater than our father 
Jacob who gave us the well”? (Jn. 4:12). The disciples had already 
heard the Baptist testify that after him comes a man who ranks 
before him (Jn. 1:30), and so their minds were disposed to see the 
point of the “sign” at Cana: the good wine of the Gospel of Jesus 
far surpasses everything that went before it. 

There are two levels on which Jesus’s miracle may be understood: 
one simple and obvious to allexcept to the “hardened of heart’’, the 
other more profound and intelligible to only a few. Jesus changed the 
water into wine; the waiters knew that and, we may suppose, the 
disciples learnt it soon after. But the disciples also learnt that the 
wine Jesus gave was better than that which had failed, and they 
believed. We find the same two levels in the man born blind. The 
first reaction after his cure is: ‘Never since the world began has it 
been heard that anyone opened the eyes of a man born blind. If 
this man were not from God he could do nothing” (Jn. 9:32, 33). 
Jesus, before the miracle, had given the deeper meaning: “‘I am the 
light of the world” (v. 5), but the cured man only grasped part of the 
truth: “He is a prophet” (v. 17). Jesus met the man later and ex- 
plained the deeper meaning to him (Jn. 9:35-39). The same contrast 
stands out between Jn. 6:14 as compared with v. 35. Also, the 
raising of Lazarus was witnessed by many who thereupon believed, 
but it was to Martha that Jesus explained that He was the Resur- 
rection and the Life. : 


EXEGESIS OF JN. 2:1-11 


v. 3. “They have no wine’’. Of itself, this is a statement of fact; the 
wine was all consumed. Many commentators consider that it is an 
implied petition for wine and it must be admitted that this is, at 
least, a possibility. Countless people asked and received temporal 
favours from Jesus, and often the manner of their asking was not 
polite. Among Jesus’s own circle of friends there is an obvious 
delicacy of expression, as ‘“‘He whom thou lovest is sick’’ (Jn. 11:3), 
and Mary’s words, if they imply a petition, are in this mould. That 
Mary, whose spiritual depth of soul is so evident in her Fiat and her 
Magnificat, should meet with a refusal or a reproach from the lips 
of Jesus is, a priori, unlikely, and unnecessary exegetically. Saint 
Thomas, in his Commentary on John, gives us a valuable exegesis, 
psychologically speaking, of Mary’s statement. Mary, he says, was 
full of compassion for her friends in their embarrassment. Com: 
passion (misericordia) means to have a heart full of pity for the 
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misery (distress) of others, to feel for them as if their distress were 
our own. The second point to note, says Saint Thomas, is Mary’s 
reverence for Christ. If we have reverence for God it is sufficient 
to lay our wants before Him but it is not for us to inquire how God 
will help us, as Rom. 7 says: ‘“We know not what to pray for as we 
ought”’. 

Mary’s statement, then, is factual. Quite possibly, however, it 
conveys a respectful hope that Jesus will intervene. If so, can Mary 
thereby be said to be using her maternal authority over her Son? 
There is not the slightest hint in her words that she is. Her words, 
“They have no wine”, are of the same quality as ““He whom thou 
lovest is sick”? and no one has suggested that the Bethany sisters 
were exerting ‘“‘maternal”’ authority over Jesus. 

v.4. ‘What to me and to thee ?’’. A phrase of this type always involves 
some kind of separation or disagreement between the two parties 
involved, varying between complete hostility (as in Joshua 22:24. 
and a passing difference between friends (as in David’s remark to 
Abishai in 2 Sam. 16:10). I suggest that, at Cana, Jesus’s remark to 
Mary means: “I do not agree with your statement that the wine’s 
all consumed. They have wine”, i.e. the wine that I will give right 
now. This is like what Jesus said on other occasions when informed 
of some calamity: “‘The girl is not dead but sleepeth” and “This 
sickness (of Lazarus) is not unto death’’. In all three cases Jesus 
denies that the situation is serious and His words, taken in their 
ordinary meaning, are not true; but taken in their deeper meaning, 
they are pointers to the power and mercy of Jesus who will turn 
death into life and poverty into abundance. Jesus’s words at Cana, 
“What to me and to thee?’’, are, I propose, a form of “‘mashal” or 
“paroimia’’, to use John’s term, which means a saying with a deeper, 
veiled meaning that calls for unusual understanding. Very often 
Jesus’s audience do not understand His real meaning and so He 
has to tell them “plainly”, as in the Lazarus case (Jn. 11:14). But 
Mary understood that Jesus would help, as is clear from her advice 
to the waiters: ‘Do whatever he tells you”. If His words, ‘““What 
to me and to thee?’’, are a refusal, it is hard to see why Mary said 
to the waiters: ‘‘Do whatever he tells you”. To suggest that Jesus 
may have indicated by His tone of voice or by a smile that He really 
didn’t mean what He had said is to forget that in every passage of 
the Old and New Testament where the expression “What to me and 
to thee?” occurs the tone of the speaker is always serious and 
expresses an emphatic denial of the attitude or statement of the 
party to whom it is addressed, 
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I conclude, then, that Jesus’s words, ‘““What to me and to thee?”, 
are a denial that the situation is as bad as Mary’s statement con- 
veyed and may be paraphrased: ‘“‘They have wine’’. This manner 
of speaking is parabolic and is not unusual for Jesus. Saint John 
uses the word “‘paroimia”’ four times for this type of veiled expression 
with a deeper meaning. In Jn. 10:6 “‘they did not understand”’ this 
“paroimia’”’ of the door and the shepherd. In Jn. 16:25 Jesus admits 
that He has spoken in “paroimia”’ but that now He will tell them 
“plainly” of the Father. Again in Jn. 16:29 the contrast is between 
“‘paroimia’”’ and “plain speaking’’. Since Jesus “‘tells them plainly 
that Lazarus is dead”’ (Jn. 11:14), it is quite safe to assume that John 
would have given the name “paroimia’’ to Our Lord’s statement: 


“Our friend Lazarus has fallen asleep’’. I suggest that ‘““What to me | 


and to thee?” is a “‘paroimia’”’ and that since Mary understood it, 
there was no need for Jesus to tell her “‘plainly”’. This interpretation, 
if correct, serves to highlight Mary’s gift of understanding rather 
than her power over her Son. 


v. 4. ““Woman’’. It must be admitted that this manner of speaking 
to one’s mother is unique. One possible solution is that Jesus 
purposely avoided the term “‘mother” in order to help the disciples 
and others to concentrate on His heavenly origin. Philip had already 
introduced Nathaniel to “Jesus, the son of Joseph of Nazareth” 
(Jn. 1:45). The effort required of a Jewish mind to think of God as 
born of a woman must have been tremendous. In the Fourth Gospel 
Jesus’s concern is to elicit faith in Himself as “‘coming from the 
Father’’. His hearers make the objection: “‘Is not this Jesus the son 
of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? How then saith he: 
‘! came down from heaven’ ?”* (Jn. 6:42). Jesus never denies that Mary 
is His mother, but He knows that the faith of His hearers will be 
better served by considering His heavenly provenance rather than 
His human birth. This explains His reply: ‘“‘Who are my mother 
and my brothers?’’ 

v. 4. “My hour is not yet come’’. The hour of Jesus’s glorification 
through His death and resurrection had not yet come and so He 
can still do the “‘works of Him who sent Him’’. Jesus often speaks 
of His period of public ministry as a “‘day”’ or “‘days” within which 
He must accomplish His work before “‘the night’” comes, e.g. “l 
must work the works of him who sent me while it is day; night 
comes when no one can work”’ were Jesus’s words before He healed 
the man born blind (Jn. 9:4). Jesus makes a similar remark on His 
way to raise Lazarus (Jn. 11:9) and in Lk. 13:33. When the “night” 
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will have come, then also His Hour will have begun.? But this is 
not yet (Jn. 7:30; 8:20), so Jesus will do a “‘sign’’.* 

v. 5. “Do whatever he tells you’’. Mary understood the import of 
Jesus’ statement. 

v. 6. ““Now six stone jars were standing there according to the 
Jewish rites of purification, each holding twenty or thirty gallons’. 
Chrysostom explains that these jars would contain water only and 
so filling them up with water would not be mistaken for adding water 
to top up wine already contained in these jars. Jesus could, Himself, 
have produced the water, but He ordered the servants to do it, so 
that they would be witnesses of what happened. Several details 
point to Jesus’s generosity: “‘fill the waterpots”, six jars holding 
twenty or thirty gallons each’. 

v. 10. “‘Everyone puts out the good wine first . . . but you have kept 
the good wine until now”. The climax of the whole event, as told by 
the Evangelist, is that the wine given by Jesus surpassed that which 
preceded it. Not indeed that the changing of water into wine was 
unimportant, but the Evangelist hurried over that act of Jesus and 
nowhere told how Jesus performed this miracle. The “sign” at Cana 
has, therefore, two levels: Jesus changed the water into wine (as the 
waiters knew) and, secondly, this wine was better than the wine that 
failed, as the man best fitted to judge testified. Jesus the Messiah was 
ushering in a new religious era superior to what had preceded Him. 
Jesus thus “‘manifested his glory and his disciples believed in him’’. 
Jesus in His Person and His doctrine gives us the better wine which 


will never fail. 
DONAL O’CONNOR 


Saint John’s College, Waterford 

2. In the Fourth Gospel there is a remarkable similarity between Jesus's 
first “sign” and His last before the Passion. In both cases the serious situation 
is delicately intimated to Jesus (2:3; 11:3); Jesus denies that the situation is 
so very critical (2:4a; 11:4, 11); thus hinting, in paroimia, that He will remedy 
the situation since His ‘‘night’” or “hour’’ is not yet come (2:4b; 11:9); the 
deeper meaning of the sign is stated: Jesus gives the better wine,Jesus is the 
Resurrection and the Life (2:10; 11:25); both signs reveal the “glory” of Jesus 


| and call forth the response of faith (2:10; 11:4b, 45). 


Contrast Jesus’s refusal to “show himself to the world” by working signs 
in Judea at the request of His unbelieving brethren in Jn. 7. Jesus will not go 
up to this feast (v. 8) in the manner they want, i.e. in signs and wonders. But 
the time will come when He will go up to Judea and will perform an astounding 
sign (raising Lazarus from the dead) which will bring Him the hatred of the 
Priests and His death, but that “time has not yet come” (v. 6). 

3. Father Boismard’s view, which follows that of Saint Ephraem, is just 
the opposite of this: “Has not my hour come?” i.e. the hour for manifesting 


my glory through “‘signs’’ has come ... This view is possible grammatically 


and would also harmonise with the parabolic interpretation of “What to me 
and'to thee?” put forward above. 
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AND VIEWS 


“YATHER JOHN MORIARTY, C.C., Roscrea, County Tipperary, 


writes: 


Congratulations to John Hume and his group in Derry for their 
dance-hall experiment (May issue). They seem to be some of the 
few, outside of the Legion of Mary in Dublin, who are making a 
constructive effort in the face of the present dancing problem. 
Commercial dancing is common to all areas of the country and 
is obviously one “big business” that is operating very well and 
profitably. Largely the problem is being shied away from and 
regarded as either completely insoluble or as nobody’s business in 
particular. 

Anyone having anything to do with unmarried mothers of the 
country, however, would deeply resent such an_ irresponsible 
attitude. The following are some general observations (not the 
result of a scientific survey, yet prudent enough) that the writer, a 
chaplain in this field, would like to make (after, admittedly, brief 
enough experience). 

Over the past two years or so the average age of new cases coming 
in seems to be appallingly low—mostly girls in the sixteen-seventeen 
age-group (some lower, and few above twenty years). With few 
exceptions, the trouble seems to arise from dance-hall activities. 
Disappointing aspects are the many cases where parents (especially 
mothers) have failed, often totally, to instruct and warn; also the 
hush-hush attitude (however natural), even where gross injustice 
has been done, which is clearly an encouragement to those who 
would not venture to ill-treat a girl if publicity and retribution 
were certain to follow. In general the attitude towards the occurenc: 
is rapidly becoming one of “So what?” 

The dance-marquee is the prime and indefensible offender. But 
even apart from these the situation seems to have developed (one 
has only to ask) where the “‘older’’ dance-group (about twenty-five 
plus!) are inclined to keep away because the field has been taken 
over by ’teenagers, with no respect (even on the part of those 
running these functions) for the age-prohibition! 

This is natural, but it is also lacking in Christian responsibility, 
and may be even pharisaical. The field is being yielded without 
resistance on the part of the public in general. Nobody woul 


dare. suggést..a return’ to the chaperone system of some (how few’) 
‘years. ago. But ‘some substitute- must’ be. found. Old approaches 
amay in particular instances. be still of value but: 
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the pulpit-edct is no longer of use (and who would lament that ?). 
As John Hume points out, it is ultimately a case that only the 
laity themselves can remedy, a raising of standards of public 
opinion by a patient and courageous process of infiltration and 
personal influence. 

Much thought is being given by Legion workers in Dublin to 
the changing conditions of street-rescue work and the deterioration 
in dance-hall standards. Various angles are being tried, including 
direct contact with dance-hall proprietors. One effort of many 
should be of interest to John Hume and others with the same adult 
Christian ideas—a series of “Sunday Socials” for Legionaries and 
their friends, enabling them to meet in a happy Catholic atmosphere 
(main aim). Here are a few of the ideas on which they are based. 

(1) Subsidiary aims—to maintain dancing as an acknowledged 
general form of entertainment on a higher plane, and to provide a 
weekly centre where visitors, Legionary and otherwise, would be 
welcome and be given an example of Catholic entertainment. 
(2) Dancing from 8—11.30 p.m., with (when possible) an instruction 
class from 7.30, which would teach people how to dance (with 
special emphasis on reviving Irish and Folk Dances) and get people 
to start at the scheduled time instead of anything up to an hour 
or two after it, as is usually the case. (3) Those attending must be 
over eighteen years of age (rigid enforcement of this rule). (4) To 
emphasise the “‘social” note, a guest artist performs at some stage. 
(5) Jiving or any form of undesirable dancing is forbidden absolutely. 
(6) The committee ensures that a more or less equal number of men 
and women are admitted—the unbalanced numbers often seen at 
commercial dances are considered most undesirable. Also, to avoid 
overcrowding, a fixed maximum number is decided on. (7) Un- 
obtrusive efforts are made to encourage correct and Christian 
ballroom etiquette; visitors and newcomers are welcomed and a 
spirit is stimulated of working towards the general enjoyment of 
the function. 

This example from Derry gives an idea of what could happen in 
other Irish spheres (even economic) if the general theology of the 
apostolate were widely understood and logically applied. 


Father Francis McNamara, C.C., Graiguenamanagh, County 
Kilkenny, writes: 


Three of my classmates, Fathers Lynn, Stanley and McKean, 
went to South America last year with the Columban Fathers. In 
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their letters they constantly stress the need for priests, prayers and 
financial help. 

While I am aware that these needs are being met with, in so 
far as is possible, by other means, would you allow me to put this 
suggestion before your readers for their charitable consideration: 
the formation of a society of Priest Friends of South America, 
Members would offer Terce every day, make a special intention in 
their Mass, keep themselves informed on the problems of Latin 
America and—perhaps—contribute a fixed alms, say £1, each year. 

I feel that many classmates of the men who have gone out would 
willingly help in this way. Perhaps a leaflet for circulation could be 
published. 


Father Michael Lynn, of Meath, one of the priests referred to by 
Father McNamara, writes from Lima, Peru: 


... Since I wrote last I have been sent with another man to 
open up a new parish about two miles from Lima. It is composed 
of various sections, the largest of which is about 15,000-20,000 
people, who have just arrived here since Christmas. This will give 
some idea of the “trend towards city” problem here, apart from the 
huge natural increase by births. This section is a valley in the 
middle of the mountains. The only water available is that which is 
brought from Lima by lorry and is sold for 3d per bucket. The 
people have to carry it about 200 yards up a steep hill in kettles, 
pots, etc. Add to this the heat and sand and the result is sickness 
of all kind. The only employment is on the nearby ranches at 3d 
per day, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Work is also available in Lima. 

... At first the people were very distant, but soon the scene began 
to change. No longer was there a cold stare as one passed, but a 
smile and warm salute for the Padre, and, more important still, 
many baptisms. It is customary here to wait a year for Baptism, 
or even up to six years. About two-thirds of the people are 
unmarried, so we are busy settling marriages coram Ecclesiae. 
As yet we have only a small tent for Mass. 

We need immediately: a storehouse for food and medicine; a 
church, a school. ... My one big regret, however, is that we have 
not more Irish priests, especially Maynooth men. 
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violence that is to be seen on the television screen. The number 

of sudden deaths usually runs into several dozens each week, 
not to mention the lesser incidents of wounding, stabbing, torturing, 
knocking out, beating up, kicking around and miscellaneous 
maltreatment that provide so easy a substitute for intelligent plot 
development. Just what effect all this has on the mind of the viewer 
and especially of the child and adolescent viewer, may legitimately 
be wondered. Does it tend, however imperceptibly, to coarsen the 
mind and the feelings, to encourage the taking of pleasure in the 
pain of others, to suggest that violence can often provide a quick 
and easy solution to the difficulties of life? 

Certainly not all violence has these effects. The ritual killings 
of the western account for a high proportion of the weekly casuality 
list and are unlikely to have any ill-effects on the viewer. The world 
of the western is a world of simple values. The human race is 
divided into the good guys and the bad guys (all girls are good, or, 
if not strictly good, at least have hearts of gold). The bad guy must 
be killed off before the concluding commercial, but it must be done 
cleanly and humanely, by a bullet through the heart. Death is 
instantaneous, except when some particularly important message 
has to be delivered in a series of broken gasps and occurs without 
any unseemly concomitants of blood or pain or fear. Justice is done 
and seen to be done and the audience, emotions purged in true 
Aristotelian fashion, can face with tranquillity the detergent ads. 

But not all TV consists of westerns. There are also the crime and 
detection dramas, the world of hoods and mobsters and private eyes. 
Here violence takes much more diverse and sadistic forms. The 
knuckleduster and the cosh, the razor and the flick-knife and the 
thumb in the eye and the knee in the groin, are accepted conventions 
of the game. If the Irish Television authority decides to deprive us 
of these dubious delights on our home station the loss will not be 
very great. To witness, as I did not long ago, the enactment of a 
scene in which a man is murdered by being flailed to death with 
a bicycle chain is certainly an experience, but it is not the kind of 
experience to which viewers of all ages should be habitually exposed 
in the name of entertainment. 

Still it would be a mistake to attribute a large amount of the 
violence of our day to the evil example of television. TV violence is 


Pret are constantly expressing concern about the amount of 
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an effect rather than a cause, a reflection and often only a very pale 
reflection, of the barbarity of the mid-twentieth century. The news 
and documentary programmes remind us of this almost every day, 
The whole alphabet of savagery is spelt out for us, from Alabama 
to Zanzibar. The recent admirable documentary from CBS, The 
Trials of Charles de Gaulle, was a case in point. This long, cool Jook 
at the struggle in Algeria reflected little credit on either of the 
contending parties. The insurgents sought to ensure, if not the 
support, then at least the passivity of the Moslem population by 
a campaign of terror, assassination and mutilation. The French, on 
their part, countered torture with torture, atrocity with atrocity. 
A young French soldier, his voice shaken with emotion, described 
how he had assisted at the torturing of an Arab suspect. Another 
witness described how a Frenchwoman, also suspected of FLN 
sympathies, was subjected to the same treatment. In her extremity 
she began to pray and the word “Jésus” escaped her lips. “‘Stop”, 
said one of her torturers, “she has just named an accomplice”. 
But the French, unlike the FLN, were handicapped by their Christian 
history. “It is hard’’, said one of the settlers, “‘when you see your 
comrades killed, mutilated obscenely.... But we must not use 
unjust means”. The French people are not prepared to use repression 
indefinitely. They have watched de Gaulle loosening the last bonds 
of empire sadly but with resignation, because they know that they 
can keep Algeria only at the sacrifice of something greater. 
Other nations are untroubled by these scruples. Under the brief 
title P.O.W. two programmes studied the brainwashing techniques 
of Chinese Communists during the Korean war. Here physical, 
mental and moral violence were joined to break down the resistance 
of the captives. Their success was undoubted. Of a group of seventy: 
eight U.S. airmen, no fewer than thirty-eight were induced to confess 
publicly that they had engaged in germ warfare. Communist 
propaganda films were shown in which these men related thei 
imaginary misdeeds with every appearance of sincerity and remorse. 
‘Afterwards in the showers I said to the Captain: ‘I can wash my 
body clean—but not my soul’.” The effects of the brainwashing wer 


transient, it is true. Those who survived and were repatriated 
showed few lasting ill-effects and some even declared that they hai 
benefited by their period of enforced self-analysis. But the Com 
munists are no doubt industriously improving their methods an/ 
in the next war crippled minds as well as append bodies will b 
—_ of the.lot of the vanquished. - 

And thei, of .course;. there Eichmann, Words fail. before: 
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sheer enormity of the reality. Every week ITN brings a filmed report 
of the court proceedings from Israel. The atmosphere of the trial is 
calm, almost antiseptic, but emotion is never far from the surface. 
Occasionally it breaks through violently. A voice from the public 
gallery shouts out something in German or Hungarian or Polish 
and someone is quickly hustled outside. A witness, confronted with 
asuit of Aushwitz prison garb, drops from the stand in a dead faint. 
In general, however, strict legal decorum is maintained and the 
facts, still barely credible after sixteen years of familiarity, are 
elicited calmly and circumstantially by the steady drone of the 
prosecutor’s questions. Do you recognise the prisoner? When did 
you last see him? What did he do then? The unmoving figure in the 
glass box seems remote, almost irrelevant, as though it were not 
he that is on trial. And in a very real sense it is not he that is on trial, 
nor the Nazi party, nor the German people, but the whole human 
race, that two thousand years after the sermon on the mount such 
things should happen in our midst. 

It may seem childish after such things to worry about the make- 
believe violence of Mark Saber or 77 Sunset Strip. But, as the proverb 
says, a journey of a thousand leagues begins with one step. The 
sooner we start the better, for we have a long journey in front of us. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 7 


FILMS 


HE Image Industries, by William F. Lynch, S.J., published 

last year by Sheed and Ward, is worth reading. It raises 

extremely difficult problems and indicates terrifying areas 
of responsibility for us all. Father Lynch deals with the problems 
(moral, pastoral, artistic, critical) raised by the modern industry 
that uses mass-media of communication—particularly films and 
television—for mass entertainment. 

It is clear that the amount of money made by such an industry 
is huge. It is also clear that to exploit the individual for commercial 
gain is immoral and yet it is Utopian to expect that such an ex- 
ploitation is not taking place. The principle (give the people what 
they have been induced to want) which. makes possible gigantic 


éwspaper sales is undoubtedly at work in the modern film-industry 


as well. Father Lynch calls our attention: again to-the influence of 
frankly. commercial films—made-to formulas well tésted for’ money- 
making—on the imagination ofthe people. Perhaps hé exaggerates 
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in calling this influence a control of the imagination but—even if 
there are other, better influences at work—the power of the mass- 
media is more than alarming. 

It is sometimes said that the influence of films is not as great as 
is supposed: people forget the film as soon as they leave the cinema. 
Is this true? It may well be true of the educated and literate minority 
who know how to use inartistic films as a rest, who know how to 
escape consciously into fantasy, into brainless relaxation, in order 
to return refreshed to life’s realities whether lived or imagined. But 
what of the great mass of half-educated or semi-literate people? 
Their imaginations—the gateways to their souls—are important too, 
They are the ones who often spend the days at work which leaves 
their imagination and mind passive and unused. At night, physically 
tired and relaxed, they submit their imagination to the manipulation 
of mass-entertainment skills. They submit to the commercial 
formula—masquerading as an account of reality—in a state of high 
susceptibility to suggestion. It is unrealistic to hope that they are not 
influenced. 

Very rightly, part only of Father Lynch’s book deals with the 
kind of film that is clearly, deliberately and for all an occasion of 
sin. The sin implied is usually sexual but can be something else: 
heresy, for example, or hatred. Such a film—at least if the sin is 
sexual—will almost certainly be censored. Father Lynch sees 
however that excluding the immoral film is only part of the problem. 
Many films not called immoral may still be harmful in a serious way. 

For example, the constant showing of fairy-tale fantasy, presented 
not as fantasy but as reality, tends to keep people unrealistic and 
immature. Instead of allowing people to be submitted to honest 
music (for instance folk-music or true jazz) the image industries 
give them vastly bloated and ballyhooed “‘pop” singers. The “pop” 
singer, writes Father Lynch, is “‘fixed in a mood or note, squeezes 
nothing until there is even less than nothing left, grimaces, shakes, 
sighs and tells us love is everything’’. If anyone thinks this does not 
influence audiences let him listen to the conversation of any group of 
young, semi-literate people. Their whole imagination and soul 
seem caught up in some silly song and some blown-up “‘personality”. 
For the “personality” is another creation of the image industries. 
Instead of the true image of a great man, the public are offered a 
face, some clothes, a few—perhaps charming—mannerisms and 
nothing else. True human greatness is made to look easy: a matter 
of imitating the angle of an eyebrow or the movement of a hand. 
Repeated constantly and received passively, these images shape the 
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imaginative thinking of the ordinary film-goer. The techniques for 
fixing and seducing the imagination are powerful: close-ups, big 
screens, volumes of sound—all focused on the one thing the director 
is compelling the audience to notice. 

Reaction against this mass-coercion of the imagination, this 
distortion of reality and human ideals is a duty not merely of 
religion but of democracy as well. The artists themselves (writers, . 
directors, actors) must be encouraged to insist on absolute integrity 
in their work: they (the natural enemies of the lie) must be enabled 
to refuse commercial prostitution of their art. Such integrity (vide 
Scott Fitzgerald) is difficult in Hollywood. Critics too should damn 
anything that is not honest. But the best film-critics do not write 
for the very popular press. The people themselves then, Father 
Lynch asserts, are capable of appreciating better films than the ones 
made for them. W. B. Yeats said the same (after lambasting the 
Philistines): ‘“Yet never have I, now nor anytime,/ Complained of 
the people’. The people however can be corrupted to prefer the 
shoddy to the sound, the fantasy to the reality. It is not desirable 
to try to turn all into intellectuals but the true intellectuals should 
take an interest in the images the people are being shown. Father 
Lynch interprets a lack of interest in the universities as ‘‘a form of 
snobbishness in the face of the problems of popular culture and the 
mass-media’’. It is perhaps true that intellectuals secretly think it 
shameful that one should write about films. 

The role of the theologian is sketched by Father Lynch. Occasional 
intervention on moral grounds is—although necessary—only part 
of the task. Of films rightly marked X, some are immoral, others 
are honest and at least “‘negatively moral’’: they show sin as finally 
unsatisfactory. The trouble is that often the area of reality honestly 
explored and condemned by genuine X-films (the mass-attitude to 
sexual immorality) is precisely that which good, pious but super- 
ficially perceptive people consider “unsuitable” for treatment of 
any kind whether good or bad. Yet the honest X-film may be the 
only human antidote to the immorality-favouring fantasies of 
commercial films. The theologian then by persistently saying great, 
true and perhaps terrible things about human nature should co- 
operate with the honest artist because “they run along different 
paths to the same goal. That goal is nothing else than the reality 
of man’’. But what of the man who “‘qualifies” to see an X-film 
without being either mentally or morally prepared for the experience? 
What does one do for him? vi 
JOHN C.. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 
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THEATRE 


PERSON reading some of our Catholic novelists might be 

pardoned for assuming that marriage as an institution is 

doomed to inevitable failure. I can recall no example from 
Mauriac’s fictional works of an altogether happy marriage in his 
world of domineering matriarchs and frustrated husbands. Graham 
Greene’s curdled attitude to marriage in his earlier stories may be 
summarised in the attitude of Pinkie in Brighton Rock, who asa 
child witnessed the love-making between his father and mother and 
ever since had a horror of anything connected with sex. This attitude 
of horror takes on a somewhat different colouring in the later novels, 
The marriages that Greene depicts in The Heart of the Matter and 
The End of the Affair are no longer shown as disgusting, the emphasis 
is different, they are just dreary and loveless unions with adultery the 
inevitable concomitant. 

This theme turns up again in Greene’s latest play The Complaisant 
Lover presented recently at the Gate. But the tone is lighter than 
usual, the play bearing the same relation to Greene’s earlier theatrical 
ventures that his “entertainments’’ bear to his serious novels. A 
comedy of deception, it concerns a middle-class suburban dentist 
with a penchant for practical jokes whose marriage has bogged down 
in boredom and uneventful placidity. His dissatisfied middle-aged 
wife eventually starts an affair with an antiquarian bookseller (a 
nice wry touch that!) and the adulterous pair go off to Amsterdam 
for a weekend. The scene in Amsterdam, invaded by the totally 
unsuspecting husband and his Dutch colleague who speaks no 
English, turns into the kind of bedroom farce that Feydeau would 
have enjoyed concocting. To bring matters to a head the lover 
sends the dentist an anonymous letter informing him of the situation. 
Thus Greene manipulates his play brilliantly from light domestic 
comedy, through farce with flashpoints of bitterness, to the frontier 
of tragedy. The fact that the play is conducted mainly on a comic 
level gives point to Greene’s complaint that these days “we cannot 
have a tragedy without a banana skin to slip on”. To underline his 
point he has his dentist, when he learns of his wife’s infidelity, break 
down in grief while sitting on a joke musical-cushion that plays 
“Auld Lang Syne”’. But the dentist cannot bear to give up his wife, 
she has been too long an established part of his life. Realising that 
he cannot compete with the wealth and glamour of his rival he 
proposes a ménage a trois—a solution which satisfies him, allows 


his wife to have her lover and her family and permits the complaisant 
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lover to appear in public as a “friend of the family”. And on this 
ambiguous note Greene shrugs off the moral problem he has raised 
and refuses to offer any happy solution. 

The Complaisant Lover is a play of quality and to my mind Greene’s 
most satisfactory play to date, even though I get the feeling that 
the full drama has not been revealed in its totality by the playwright. 
The three main characters are always lifelike and convincing if 
somewhat lacking in complexity. The two men are portrayed as 
mature individuals with a sense of responsibility and their respective 
love for this rather dull suburban housewife has no reference to 
romantic illusion. The husband who stopped sleeping with his wife 
when he sensed she no longer got any pleasure from the sexual act; 
the lover whose problem is that he can only fall in love with married 
women and who always loses out when they return to their husbands 
eventually. Greene hints that final victory will go to the husband 
(he has significantly called him Victor), that well-meaning and, 
in his own way, heroic simpleton who stands for devotion, loyalty, 
the humdrum life of decency and keeping up appearances and 
perhaps, too, for the greatest of all, Christian charity. Barry Cassin’s 
direction was firm and well-paced, Gerard Healy’s husband was a 
solid and moving bit of acting, Pauline Delaney caught the flashes 
of spite in the wife and cleverly underlined her essential dullness, 
and Norman Rodway managed to suggest the urgent sexuality of 
the lover and the fundamental apathy behind the man-of-the-world 
facade. The Complaisant Lover is a brilliantly amusing play, startling 
at times in its candour, sending us out into the street with food for 
thought. 

Put a Beggar on Horseback at the Abbey shows us John McCann 
careering along on his merry way, spinning yet another of bis fairy- 
tales of Dublin. This is a further instalment of the never-ending 
saga of the Kelly clan who may yet, given time, become indistinguish- 
able from the Kennedys. Once again we see the author pandering 
to the prejudices and shibboleths of his acutely-studied Abbey 
audiences, painting character and action in such false colours that 


| his scenes of Dublin life have no more validity for Dublin than, say, 


Abie’s Irish Rose has for the Bronx. 
PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Blackrock College, Dublin 
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MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY 
CONFERENCE 


() NE OF THE MOST vital communities in the Australian university 
world is the apostolate that functions in Melbourne and 
Sydney. Some account of this apostolate was given in THE 
FURROW, October 1960. Soon after that account appeared, a new 
stage in the life of the apostolate was reached when the University 
Catholic Federation was held in Melbourne early this year. The 
last fifteen years or so have seen annual conferences of the Australian 
Newman Societies. At these, papers were read and discussed, first 
in groups and then in general sessions—Europeans will be familiar 
with the pattern. Some of these conferences have been extraordinarily 
banal; some have been full of hope, the best of them being, perhaps, 
the 1955 Melbourne conference whose papers were published as 
The Incarnation in the University (Geoffrey Chapman, London). This 
year it was Melbourne’s turn to be host again. Once again we were 
promised general sessions where papers could be read and discussed. 
These would meet the needs of the undergraduates, who had tended 
to swamp past meetings. At a graduate level, specialist seminars 
were planned in Education, Law, Psychology, Science, Philosophy 
and in Church-State relations. 

So we went to Melbourne, four hundred of us, graduates and 
undergraduates from every university in Australia, priests, chaplains 
and a few interested outsiders. From the start it was clear that the 
seminars were going to displace the general sessions as centres of 
attraction. Indications of the value of these came from meal-time 
conversations with, for instance, the scientist who said his group 
was talking about central problems that were rarely, if ever, raised 
at ordinary conferences; with the seminary philosophy professor, 
trained in Rome, who was delighted with his first face-to-face 
meeting with the British linguistic tradition; with the Church-State 
expert who had been forced to redefine his positions under cross-fire. 

But there was one seminar that was quite extraordinary in the 
life of the Australian Church. It was called Seminar One and it 
brought together for the first time professional theologians and 
some of the people who are exploring the implications of an intel- 
lectual apostolate in this country. Among the laymen in Seminar 
One there was an obvious desire for collaboration with professional 
theologians who could throw light on aspects of the Christian 
mystery encountered in the apostolate. They gave a detailed pheno- 
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menological account, for example, of the remarkable sense they had 
tad of the Christ-bearing, Christ-manifesting role of non-Christian, 
wen non-believing, colleagues. Could, they asked, these non- 
believers have a part in the Restoration of fallen creation? Could 
they be said to be, not just occasions of grace, but actually agents 
of grace? And are they this by following their own values? Through 
what in their lives does the saving grace work? Or to what end, in 
terms of the missionary action of the Church? Often, the laymen 
said, they were conscious that these non-believers acted towards 
them as implicit agents of Christ, not simply in challenging them 
to greater self-knowledge or in providing examples of moral virtues, 
but in some other way. 

A lot of time was also spent on examining the role of his discipline 
ina student’s life. It has been customary to say that the Catholic 
student brings Christ to his discipline; now it seemed possible to 
add that the discipline provides an opportunity for a mutual en- 
countering, recognition and reidentification to take place between 
the Word as creative and the Word as redemptive, made possible 
through the mediation of the mind of the student overshadowed by 
Christ—that the discipline brings Christ to the student. The Seminar 
traversed these and other fields that still lie, perhaps beyond the 
ever-expanding frontiers of theology. What did the theologians 
make of it all? It is a bit early to be able to answer that question 
neatly. The theological formulations were often tentative; urgent 
problems could not be considered through lack of time; more 
dlarification of data may be needed; and in any case this was only 
the first seminar. But at this date the least that can be said is that 
Seminar One was a chance to see theology in the making, where the 
layman was not an outsider watching the goings-on, nor a juvenile 
over-awed by polymath answer-men, but a participant whose 
insights into the Christian life were the raw material from which 
theological formulations were fashioned. 

EDWARD CAMPION 


Saint Patrick’s College, Manly, N.S.W., Australia 


FILMSTRIPS 


THE MASS: PART II 


THE RITE 
(Illustrated with photographs) 


The Catholic Film Institute, 9 Lansdowne Road, London, W.11. 
Our Christian Sacrifice. 80 frames, colour. Filmstrip with commentary, 
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£3-3-0. 2” x2” transparencies in cardboard mounts, £4-10-0. (Commentary 
2/6 extra.) 

These pictures were first shown in Ireland at the recent Liturgical } 
Congress in Glenstal where they made a deservedly favourable impression. 
Good use is made of tight close-ups throughout to ensure that every 
detail of the ceremonies becomes clear. The slides may appeal to many 
people, even if only because they have one of the modern automatic 
projectors which cannot be fitted with a strip-carrier. While they are a 
little dearer than the strip, even the expert priest-photographer would 
find it difficult to produce a set of originals as cheap. As regards the ? 
filmstrip the commentary has this important note: “The pictures of this 
filmstrip are composed in both horizontal and vertical format. Wherever 
the changeover occurs, a blank frame is inserted to indicate where the 
head of the projector should be swivelled’’. This is a plain nuisance. 
There may be some artistic loss when a subject which is a ‘“‘natural” for 
a verticle format just has to be fitted into the horizontal, but we think 
the problems can and should be overcome—just as it is done in the » 
movies. 


Editions du Berger, 4 Rue Cassette, Paris 6c. 
Le Saint Sacrifice de la Messe. C 8204-6. Three strips, 28, 35 and 33 
frames respectively. Colour. Single-frame, N.F. 51,30. Double-frame, 
N.F. 63,90.4 
C 8204: The Mass is a sacrificial banquet; Christ is the true Paschal | 
Lamb in whose blood the New Alliance is sealed: these and similar 
concepts cannot be explained apart from the background of the Old 
Testament where the Perfect Sacrifice was foreshadowed and prefigured. 
’ This first strip provides some tasteful paintings of Old Testament subjects 
which should help one to present the Mass in its historical setting. The 
last seven frames are devoted to a schematic plan of the rite of Mass 
and the Temporal and Sanctoral Cycles, but these, being in French, are 
of little use. 
C 8205: Low Mass to the Preface. C 8206: from the Preface to the 
conclusion. Here is another good presentation of the ceremonies of Mass 
in pleasing colour, this time with a touch of French artistry as well. The 
voluminous commentary by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre seems valuable in 
its own right. This production, by the way, should not be confused with 
another series from the same firm entitled La Sainte Messe (Explication 
Theologique) which is interesting but useless as the frames are liberally 
paved with French texts. 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE MASS 

In contrast to the wealth of material on the rite of Mass we have 
never come across much material on the meaning of the Mass or 
how we can offer it more fruitfully. Considering the importance of 
the subject this is very disappointing. Of the following strips th 


1. These are French prices: the. export prices are 25 per cent lower. This 
25 per cent cut applies to all French material. 
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only ones that we can really recommend are the two from Saint 
John’s Catechism. The others have points in their favour and some 
teachers may find one or other of them suitable to their individual 
teaching needs, but that is as far as we would be prepared to go in 
recommending any of them. If readers know of other material on 
the subject not mentioned in this or the previous article we would 
be glad to hear of it. 


The Saint John’s Catechism. Distributed by Declan X. McMullen Inc., 
839 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, New York. 

The Sicrifice of the Mass. Two strips, 61 and 63 frames respectively, 
with ten-minute disc commentary, 78 r.p.m. $15 each. 

We have said various nice things about other material from this source, 
but as for thes> two, they are just terrific. The first gives a clear exposition 
of the idea of sacrifice in the Old and New Testament: the second explains 
fully the part that the lay person plays in the offering of Mass. The strips 
seem to have been designed for the equivalent of our primary school, 
but we have used them with anybody and everybody, adults included. 
They are expensive, of course, but a school would do well to make the 
investment where such a vital subject is concerned. 


Productions Francaises Cinematographiques, 89 Avenue Mozart, Paris 16 

Le Catechisme a L’Ecran. L’Eucharistie: Sacrifice. 51 frames. N.F. 

The bulk of the strip deals with the meaning of Mass, but there are 
also two further sections at the end, one of which illustrates vestments, 
sacred vessels and altar furnishings, the other, some of the main differences 
between Low and High Mass. Where finance will not permit the purchase 
of the Saint John’s Catechism, this might do as a substitute. Each frame 
is subtitled in French. 


La Miche de Pain. C 8654. La Messe (20 frames). Une Visite a L’Eglise 
(22 frames). Colour. 9.60 N.F. 

The Last Supper; priests obey Christ’s command “Hoc facite...”’; 
the Real Presence. The second part of the strip brings one on a conducted 
tour of a church. The strip is of little value, at least for this country. 


La Scuola, Via L. Cadorna 9, Brescia, Italy. 
La Fede. R 13, 25 frames. R 14, 27 frames. Colour. 900 lire each. 
R 13 offers some interesting illustrations of sacrifices among the Jews 
and Gentiles. While there is no development of ideas, the pictures could 
be useful just the same. R 14 provides an extraordinary collection of 
miscellaneous visual material including the Mosque of Omar, the Wailing 
Wall, types of crosses, the sacrifice of Melchisedech, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, children at Mass and a Pieta. The title, by the way, is Cena- 
Messa. Il Sacrificio de Ges. A hundred other titles would be at least as 
appropriate. 
EAMONN CASEY 
Catholic Presbytery, Curzon Street, Slough, Bucks., England 
JOSEPH DUNN 
84 Saint Stephen’s Green, Dublin 
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The City. Essays on the Church. Edited by Rev. Donal Flanagan. A 
Furrow Book. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 1960. Pp. 106. 
Price 7/-. 

THE Marxist illusion, that with the coming of Communism the State 

would wither away and that a classless society would dedicate itself 

unselfishly to the good of all its members, had a historical parallel in 

Lutheran and Reformed theology. With the establishment of the true 

Gospel faith the institutional Church was to give way to the unity of the 

Spirit, in whom all would find truth and purpose and a harmony which 

needed no pressure or control from human authority. Wayward and 

romantic though the hopes were in both cases, they represented something 
endemic in human nature: the desire for a self-guided liberty in a society 
bound together by love and not by coercive force. 

This side of heaven that desire has to be reorganised more in accordance 
with facts and divine institutions. But if, as Father Flanagan says when 
introducing these essays on the Church, the external, authoritarian element 
had to be stressed during centuries of polemics, the time has now come 
for presenting more emphatically the whole mystery of the Church. 
Especially, it is something to be loved with a personal involvement and 
a sense of responsibility which must grip every member. “‘Christ loved 
the Church and delivered himself up for it” (Eph. 5:25) is the theme which 
unites the twelve essays each of which places some aspect of the Church 
in a light which should be softer and more enhancing than the glare 
under the microscope in which the treatises De Ecclesia examine it. 

In “The Youth of the Church”, G. Sloyan, Catholic University, 
Washington, speaks of the perpetual responsiveness of the Church to 
the changing ages and of the need for awareness in its members. In “The 
One Fold”, E. McDonagh, Maynooth, asks for personal integrity to 
further the unity of the Church and for understanding of the problems 
and possessions of ‘“‘outsiders”. In ‘“‘The People of God in the Old 
Testament”, M. Baily, C.SS.R., considers the lessons which the Catholic 
may draw from the divine dispensation to Israel. Monsignor Holland, 
Coadjutor to the Bishop of Portsmouth, draws on his knowledge of 
converts to illustrate the sense of novelty and security which pervades 
the “Church in the New Testament”. P. Connolly of Maynooth speaks of 
“Holiness”, a note of the Church which is essential, mysterious and 
remarkable: not necessarily, it would seem, to be found in the “‘Lives of 
the Saints” or to be lost sight of in the “Lives of the Popes”. This and 
the essay “Hierarchy”, by J. Cunnane of Tuam, make one wonder at a 
great change that has come over history. ““Wicked Popes’’, of whom one 
may be tolerant, apologetic and yet outspoken, are a ihing of the past. 
In “Laity’’, D. Duffy of Clogher shows how parents and organisations 
must share in the information and holiness which are sometimes felt 
to be the monopoly of the priest-apostle. In “Community of Worship”, 
C. Howell, S.J., England, develops the “‘priesthood”’ of the layman, which 
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is bestowed with the three sacraments which imprint a “‘character”. In 
“Missionary”, K. Walsh, Saint Patrick’s College, Sydney, considers the 
challenge to evangelists which the “have-nots” in home and missionary 
lands present. In “‘Pilgrim’’, D. O’Connor, Saint John’s College, Waterford, 
explains how the o‘her-worldliness of the Church is its true title-deeds to 
a place upon earth. “Mary and the Church”, by N.-D. O’Donoghue, 
O.D.C., describes Mary as the “perfect realisation” of the Church— 
using the paradoxical term of “collective personality”, which many find 
helpful. “‘Ecclesia Mater’, by J. Quinlan of Kerry, ends the volume with 
arich, historical meditation on a proud and meaningful title of the Church. 
These essays are instructive and consoling. They give us more of the 
freshness of view and clarity of statement which has always been so 
characteristic of THE FURROW. 
KEVIN SMYTH 
Milltown Park, Dublin 


Liturgy and the Missions. The Nijmegen Papers. Edited by Johannes 

Hofinger, S.J. London: Burns Oates. Pp. xii+308. 
Tue first International Study Week on Liturgy in the Missions took place 
at Nijmegen, Holland, in September 1959. Thirty-seven missionary 
bishops and more than a hundred priests, chosen as experts on Liturgy 
and Missiology attended the sessions. In a message to the Congress the 
Holy Father exhorted the bishops, that they should with great diligence 
and insight draw on the treasures of the Liturgy for the spread of the 
Kingdom of Christ. This book contains twenty-five papers which were 
discussed at the Congress. Some of the conclusions were adopted by the 
new Code of Rubrics. The fact that most of these papers were the work 
of missionary bishops gives them special authority. A great variety of 
subjects is treated and the discussions not only throw light on the problems 
of the Liturgy but give us an insight into other aspects of mission work 
in many lands. 

Certain themes tend to recur throughout. Liturgical formation of 
priests and religious is stressed as the key to future progress. In mission 
countries the problem of adaptation naturally looms large and discussion 
of the introduction of the vernacular was inevitable. In his inaugural 
address Cardinal Gracias spoke of “a living Liturgy’—a Liturgy that 
the faithful understand, that offers them a medium which expresses their 
religious sentiments, which can become for them a real religious experience. 

The paper I found of special interest was the one entitled ‘“‘Permanent 
Deacons in the Missions”. This reasoned plea for serious consideration 
of the revival of the order of the diaconate was made by no less a person 
than the Archbishop of Nagpur, India, Most Reverend Eugene D’Sousa. 

No one I think can read this book even in a cursory fashion without 
being struck by the wonderful enthusiasm of these bishops, their realistic 
approach and their anxiety to have their people follow the inspiring call 
of Pope Saint Pius X for a renewal of active participation in the Liturgy as 
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the indispensable source of the true Christian spirit. As Cardinal Gracias 
said: “‘we have travelled thousands of miles, if only that we may learn 
from others how we may best increase the faith and devotion of our 
people—through the Mass, the sacraments, sacramentals, ceremonial 
and music”. 
It is not a book which everyone will read from cover to cover but as a 
reference book it will have a wide appeal, not only to missionaries in 
fact or in the making, but to all those who are interested in the problems 
of the Liturgy and especially the problem of adaptation. It is without 
doubt a book which should be in the libraries of colleges, seminaries, 
religious houses and on the bookshelves of all priests who are progressive 
in their thinking with the Church. 
MICHAEL DOHENY 


Kimmage, Dublin 


Father Faber. Ronald Chapman. London: Burns and Oates. 1961. Pp. 
354. Price 35/-. 
Tue figures of Manning, Newman and Wiseman dominate the Catholic 
scene in nineteenth-century England. Their personalities reflect the 
splendour of renascent religion and they proclaim the vigour of the 
Church of Rome, in face of the greatest opposition. There were few more 
acute observers of the vagaries of these three men than Frederick William 
Faber. Had he lived as long as the others it is possible—though only 
remotely so—that he would have been raised to the dignity of the episcopal 
purple, if not to the red of the Roman cardinalate. We say remotely 
possible, because through his life there runs a small streak of mediocrity, 
- with which the other three had never been tinged. His writings lack the 
power, depth and technical perfection of Newman. One cannot imagine 
Faber as an intrepid negotiator in the great London strike as was Manning, 
nor can one think of him inflaming Victorian England as did Wiseman, 
writing “from out the Flaminian Gate”. Yet Faber left a monument— 
the Brompton Oratory—and that at least is as perennial as Horace’s 
bronze. It may be said that while the other three are remembered as great 
churchmen and writers, even as rulers, Faber is remembered chiefly as a 
priest, as a man of God, who devoted most of his life, despite the crippling 
handicaps of ill-health and mental distress, to the care of his community 
and his flock, among whom he numbered many of the poor as his special 
friends. 
In this excellent biography of over 350 pages, Ronald Chapman gives 
a complete and most entertaining picture of the convert priest. He traces 
Faber’s career from the mouldy vicarage of Calverly, where he was born 
in his grandfather’s house, through his school and undergraduate days, 
to his religious crisis as Oxford don, his conversion and thence to the 
priesthood and his final days at the London Oratory. It is above all a 
story of a man who suffered a great deal, much of it due to his keen and 
sensitive personality. At heart Faber was a poet and a dreamer; he was 
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also a man of great energy, at least until his health gave way. Many 
remember him now as a writer of books of devotion and popular hymns 
which are still well known. This book does much to dispel the idea that 
he was merely a sentimental and rather unbalanced eccentric. 

_ Faber was not an over-popular man during his own lifetime. He was 
too stubborn in his views and intolerant of the foibles of others. It is 
often hard to live with genius (the same has been said of sanctity) and 
domestic crisis seems to have been a fairly constant companion of Faber’s. 
The most revealing chapters in this book are those which describe the 
vicissitudes of the London Oratory and the dispute between Brompton 
and Birmingham. The increasing coolness between Faber and Newman 
is also delicately and very skilfully illustrated. 

Another chapter which will be read with much pleasure and benefit is 
that entitled Writer’. Here Mr. Chapman says: “Faber had almost 
every fault. It is a formidable undertaking to sift the gold from the rubbish. 
But gold there is, pure gold . . . his work is a genre of his own; it is not 
pure theology, nor mere devotion (even when it most appears to be), nor 
explanatory apologetic, but a very individual mixture of the three”. 

A more complete bibliography would add considerably to the value 
of the work. The notes are grouped together at the end of the book; this 
can be infuriating. The index is complete and accurate; the printing, 
production and binding are first class. 

SEAMUS CREIGHTON 
Dunboyne House, Maynooth 


The Meaning of Grace. Charles Journet. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 
Pp. 127. Price 12/6. ' 
THOsE who open this book expecting a deep analysis of the nature of 
grace will be disappointed. The original title might be translated literally 
as “Conversations Concerning Grace’’ and this gives a better idea of 
the scope of the book. It is a work of illustration and comment rather 

than exposition or analysis. 

Monsignor Journet has some very valuable remarks on some of the 
classical difficulties. Especially noteworthy is his analysis of Romans, 
c. IX, on the basis of the distinction between general vocation and special 
vocation. God loves all His creatures, but as regards the actual working 
out of His plans here below He chooses some and puts others aside. 
“Jacob I have loved as bearer of the promise. Esau I have hated not as 
regards eternal life, but as far as the promise is concerned I have dis- 
regarded him” (p. 45). Because of the author’s great competence in 
Ecclesiology, the section on the Church in chapter VII is particularly 
welcome. It restates one of the principal positions of Part One of The 
Church of the Word Incarnate, the idea that in its infallible doctrinal 
decisions the Church is simply declaring divine truth; the Church does not 
mediate the truth, but simply names the conditions according to which 


‘it comes to us. This position appears very strong as long as we are con- 
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cerned with definitions of truths clearly revealed; it does not appear so 
obvious when applied to such things as the canonisation of saints or the 
Jansenist Fact. 

In these ecumenical days the last chapter will probably arouse most 
interest. It is concerned with what Monsignor Journet, a great phrase- 
maker, calls ‘“‘uncovenanted Christian graces”, i.e. graces given to those 
outside the Church. “Those who accept these uncovenanted graces are 
already spiritually part of the Church, but in a rudimentary, restricted 
fashion. . . . The Church finds in such souls hidden allies and accomplices 
and begins to acquire through them, even within these alien groups, a 
certain visibility” (p. 119). 

In dealing with this topic of grace outside the Church Monsignor 
Journet brings together some beautiful texts, e.g. (from an Indian hymn 
to Vishnu) “‘the saints call you the Lord of those who despair; and when 
I heard it, my heart took courage’’; (from a Hassidim text) “the best way 
of preaching is to make yourself feel you are merely listening”. 

NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Gayfield, Dublin 


Joyful Mother of Children, Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball. A Loreto 

Sister. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son Ltd. 1961. Pp. 347. Price 30/-. 
FRANCES BALL was born in Dublin in 1794, the daughter of a wealthy silk 
manufacturer who was a convert to Catholicism. She went to school to 
the Sisters of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary at the famous 
Bar Convent in York, and later left the social round of Catholic Dublin 
to join these daughters of the great Mary Ward, pioneer of all modern 
communities of nuns. It was at the request of Archbishop Daniel Murray 
of Dublin that she reluctantly agreed to become a pioneer herself and 
establish the order in Ireland, where the Sisters are known as the Loreto 
nuns. Before she died in 1861 she saw Loreto spread throughout much of 
Ireland and to India, Mauritius, Gibraltar, Canada and England, and 
since her death it has travelled further to the U.S., Africa and Australia. 
She takes her place with Nano Nagle, Mary Aikenhead, Catharine 
McAuley, and the other pioneering women of the Ireland emerging from 
penal days, and it is hard to overemphasise their contribution to social 
welfare and a Catholic morale. 

There are difficulties in writing the biography of the founder of a 
religious order. The division of interest between the subject and the 
fortunes of the foundation can lead to a clash disastrous to the structure 
of a book. Then it is hard to gratify the human wish to analyse the emotions 
and motives of the great, since religious seldom commit to paper much 
introspective probing. The author succeeds in making Mother Teresa 
Ball emerge with a recognisable personality. The face in the portrait by 
Joseph Haverty shows strength and humour, and these qualities are 
apparent in this Superior who writes to her nuns: “Is the mind very 
tranquil? Are you gay?” ; who considered “good spirits and good appetites 
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... excellent signs of a vocation”; who, when with her novices, aimed 
to be “‘extra chatty for the sake of beginners in the sweet service of our 
spouse”. 

This is the only life of Mother Ball to appear in this century and is 
based largely on unpublished manuscripts and annals of various Loreto 
houses. The absence of footnotes or detailed reference to sources makes 
for easy reading, but leaves one in occasional doubt about conversation 
pieces. The style is pleasant and lively, and, with the plentiful and well- 
chosen illustrations, and the excellent paper, printing and production, 
makes a book which should bring this page from Irish history to a wide 
audience. 

MARY DOLORES VALE 
Leixlip 


Fundamental Marriage Counselling. John R. Cavanagh, M.D. Cork: 
Mercier Press. Pp. 568. Price 30/-. 

Tus is an intimidating book in its scope and size. It has over five hundred 
pages, an abundance of illustration and statistics and five all-embracing 
sections headed Biological Aspects of Marriage, Sexual Aspects of 
Marriage, Fertility and Marriage, Social Aspects of Marriage and Religious 
Aspects of Marriage, covering in all thirty-three different chapters. The 
bulk of the material is written by Dr. Cavanagh himself but there are a 
number of specialist chapters ranging from such forbidding topics as the 
“Endocrinology of Marriage’ by Dr. Joseph Hardy, Professor of 
Gynaecology at Saint Louis University, to the more familiar ‘‘Moral 
Aspects of Marriage”, by Father Connell of Catholic University. 

It is obviously not a book for one sitting. Indeed it is doubtful if any 
one reader would have the inclination and energy to read it all over a 
period. Even if he does not, the priest-reader at least will have at hand 
a wealth of important and useful information which he is not likely to 
find so conveniently elsewhere. At a first examination there would seem 
to be far too much space given to the biological and sexual. Yet I feel 
that the information conveyed here in a clinical yet dignified manner 
ought to be easily accessible to the priest. He will find few sources of it 
comparable with Dr. Cavanagh’s book. 

As a comprehensive, practical and balanced source of information on 
the many aspects of marriage listed above, Fundamental Marriage Coun- 
selling is excellent value at 30/-. 

ENDA MCDONAGH 
Maynooth 


The Eight Beatitudes. Georges Chevrot. Dublin: Scepter Publications. 
Pp. 198. Price 15/-. 

MONSIGNOR CHEVROT attempts here to read the beatitudes against the 

background of modern needs and conditions. He reads into them the 
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whole scheme of Christian asceticism as it can be undertaken by the 
person living “tin the world’’. 

One says “‘he attempts” because it must be admitted that the effort is 
not always crowned with success. Monsignor Chevrot frequently uses a 
rhetorical style, sometimes even the preacher’s trick of saying something 
which may have an immediate effect but becomes embarrassing if anyone 
wishes to subject it to closer scrutiny. For instance, “If, which was 
impossible, Jesus had become one of the privileged in fortune and the 
trappings of human power, he would have led no-one to God and, in 
leaving our earth he would have left it as miserable as before” (p. 42) is 
not only indefensible but tends to weaken the overall argument of the 
book which is that all men of all conditions can and should become saints. 

This book is good, solid, spiritual reading in which, although we find 
much re-statement, there are some places where the author achieves a 
clarity and persuasiveness which can be very refreshing. In particular 
there are the chapters on the Second Beatitude—indeed it is here perhaps 
that one should begin reading. One wonders if it is remotely possible 
that Monsignor Chevrot wrote these first and then decided to treat the 
rest of the Beatitudes as well. The part on the Sixth Beatitude, too, 
manages admirably to preserve a wide vision for the author resists the 
temptation to restrict the meaning of “Blessed are the clean of heart”. 

Here is a meditative book which will be found very useful as an aid to 
reflection rather than for study. 

DESMOND WILSON 


Belfast 


The Word of God. Approaches to the Mystery of the Sacred Scriptures. 
George Azou. Translation from the French by Josefa Thornton. 
London: Herder Ltd. Pp. 225. Price 35/-. 

Tue author is a priest and professor at the Grand Seminaire in Rouen, 

France. In the opening pages of his book he points out that the Bible 

is not the private domain of professors and students; it is a book for 

Catholics. Those who have the capacity and the time—an honest judgment 

should be reached on this point—should not only read but study the 

Bible. This study should continue not just for a week or a year but for 

the whole of one’s life. Father Azou’s book provides for the beginning 

of such a study. It is an excellent ‘‘Introduction to the Scriptures”’, covering 
the familiar ground of the student manuals and taking due account of the 
findings of modern biblical scholarship. 

In the first part, entitled “‘Faith in the Sacred Scriptures”, we have 
what in the manuals is called “General Introduction’. Here we find 
treated such questions as: how men came to believe in the Bible as the 
word of God; the development of doctrine on the nature of Inspiration; 
an historical survey of the various ways in which the Scriptures were 


‘understood; the transmission and diffusion of the Bible. In this part the 


author. succeeds admirably in avoiding much of the dryness of the manuals. 
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The second part is entitled ‘“‘The Language of God”. The manuals 
would call it “Special Introduction”. The author himself describes it as 
an initiation into the contents of the Bible. Here we are given an insight 
into the peculiar Hebrew mentality, the various forms in which the 
Sacred Writers expressed themselves, the great divisions of the Bible, i.e. 
the Law, the Prophets and the Wisdom writings of the Old Testament, the 
Gospels and Epistles of the New and, finally, some of the Bible’s basic 
themes. 

The author covers a wide field. The book, as a result, is concentrated 
and needs to be studied carefully if one is to derive full benefit from it. 
The educated Catholic will find it enriching. 

PATRICK HANNON 


Kiltegan 


Ecrits Spirituels et Paroles de l’Abbé Huvelin. Coll. by M. Th. Louis- 
Lefebvre. Paris: Lethielleux. 1959. Pp. 199. 

Tuts collection of letters and spiritual aphorisms throws new light on a 
priest and a man who was remarkable for his times. The Abbé Huvelin 
(1838-1910) is perhaps most widely known as the priest who converted 
Charles de Foucauld—it is probably less known that he also converted 
the great French lexicographer Emile Littré on his deathbed. Like many 
a spiritual hero, however, it is the less spectacular that reveals the extra- 
ordinary stuff that was in him. In the France of the nineteenth century, 
confident, or rather triumphant, in its rationalism and positivism and 
liberalism, this man made his comrades at the Ecole Normale grin by 
leading a life of penance. Throwing up a promising career to study for 
the priesthood, he eventually became a curate at the Church of Saint- 
Augustine in Paris, itself something of a monument to this century of 
iron by being the first French church in which the metal was used as part 
of the construction. His ministry there lasted for many years and he 
became famous as a confessor, a preacher and spiritual director. He was 
aman of good sense, of penetrating judgment and of considerable human 
sympathy. His spirituality, like himself, was scarcely typical of his times. 
He recommended frequent Communion, for example. He put particular 
emphasis on the sacramental life and reacted strongly against the emotion- 
alism of a certain type of spiritual outlook. “La grace est fortifiante, et 
non consolante” was a favourite expression of his. These characteristics 
find due expression in this book. M. Louis-Lefebvre has written a biography 
of the Abbé Huvelin which won an award and is already in its second 
edition. One slight fault in this book is that the pagination in the table of 
contents is quite inaccurate. 

BRENDAN DEVLIN 
Maynooth 


Bold Encounter. Father Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.D.C. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company. 1960. Price $3.75. 
FATHER PETER-THOMAS ROHRBACH is an American Discalced Carmelite 
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of the Washington Province. He has already written a simple and helpful 
commentary of the Teresian concept of prayer in Conversation with Christ 
and another work of his, Ta/ks to Teen-Agers, has had wide popularity in 
America. In Bold Encounter he essays a new literary form—that of the 
historical novel. One would have thought that his subject—Saint John 
of the Cross—is one of the least suited saints for such a task. The saint’s 
life as we know it from the scientific biographies of Pére Bruno and Padre 
Crisogono has very little of the romantic appeal that we associate with 
the historical novel. It is a stark and bleak narrative of trials and suffering 
ending in a lonely and very painful death. Yet Saint John was also a 
poet and mystic of the highest order. He is in fact the greatest of Spain’s 
lyric poets. So there is justification for Father Rohrbach’s approach. 
Such an approach, however, is beset with peculiar difficulties and demands 
very special literary gifts. Let it be said at once that the author has treated 
his theme with reasonable competence. All the historical details are 
present, embellished by the author’s rich imagination in an attempt to 
make the saint live for the modern American scene. The style is brisk and 
breezy, and the overall portrait is fairly satisfying. Many will read this 
book who would never dream of taking up the more learned lives of the 
saint. It is for such as these that the work is primarily intended. It will 
stimulate their interest and their desire to encounter the authentic saint 
in his writings where, to quote Menendez y Pelayo, “‘the Spirit of God is 
ever present sanctifying and beautifying every line’’. 
AENGUS CANTWELL 

Gayfield, Dublin 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Yankee at Molokai (Eva K. Betz. Paterson, N.J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.50). This book tells the story of a young American named 
Ira Dutton, who fought for the Union in the Civil War and afterwards 
became a Catholic and went to Molokai in the Hawaiian Islands, where 
Father Damien had started his famous leper colony. There, as Brother 
Joseph, he spent the rest of his life working with and for the lepers. Eva 
Betz tells his story in lively fashion and it should appeal to the ten to 
fourteen-year olds. The price seems exorbitant. 


Saint Francis de Sales (M. V. Woodgate. Dublin: Browne and Nolan. 
Pp. 138. 12/6) is a very readable life of Saint Francis. It is written in the 
same popular vein as this author’s other “lives”; background and times 
are well done. More could have been said about Calvinism, which is an 
unknown subject to the average reader. The relationship between the 
saint and Saint Jane de Chantal is very well treated. Considering its size 
this is a first-class life. The saint is so little known that the book deserves 
wide popularity. Unfortunately the price is high. Recommended. 
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The Well Springs of Prayer (Dom G. Lefebvre, O.S.B. London: 
Chapman. Pp. 78. 8/6). A very contemplative book, treating of the 
general attitudes of soul necessary for prayer and its effects—self-surrender, 
joy, peace, silence, etc. If read meditatively it should prove most helpful 
and encouraging. Its simplicity is such that souls at any stage will find 
something useful in it. Translation (from the French) is particularly good. 
But 8/6 is dear for 70 pages of text. 


Before His Face. Vol. I (Gaston Courtois. London: Nelson. Pp. 348. 
36/-). This book is a translation from the French and consists of twenty-five 
meditations for priests and religious with each meditation divided into a 
number of sections—meditation proper, a discourse, examination of 
conscience, resolutions, spiritual reading and subjects for discussion. The 
subjects treated are: The Spirit of Faith, The Interior Life, Our Mass, 
Community Spirit, The Priest and Catholic Action, Celibacy, Hope, etc. 

It is a distinct pleasure to see the author’s clear but sympathetic insight 
into the difficulties associated with the attainment of priestly holiness. 
This is particularly noticeable in the discourses, “‘chats”—if we may use 
the word—between Our Lord and His priest in which Christ offers 
solutions to the difficulties proposed to Him. 

Among recent small books on Our Lady, Thou Art All Fair (R. L. 
Heppler, O.F.M. Paterson, N.J.: Saint Anthony Guild Press. 20 cents) 
contains eight inspiringly written, simple meditations which are eminently 
practical. Mary in their Midst (Leo Roberts, S.V.D. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 5/-) tells of the heroism of the Legionaries of Mary in 
China face to face with persecution. In The Story of Mary (Abbé T. de 
Poncheville. Translated from the French by J. Cronin, C.S.Sp. Dublin: 
Gill. 8/6) a celebrated popular French preacher outlines in thirty-one 
meditations Our Lady’s life and its meaning for us. The language of the 
book is direct and simple and the narrative follows the Gospel story 


carefully. These meditations were originally designed for May Devotions 


and will help priests who in preaching of Mary ‘“‘must unceasingly repeat 
themselves, yet never repeat themselves” (Guitton, Introd., p. vii). Our 
Lady of Fatima and the Brown Scapular (Kilian Lynch, O.Carm. Dublin: 
Carmelite Publications. 1/-) assembles the evidence for the place of the 
Scapular in the message of Fatima. Our Lady appeared in the Carmelite 
habit in one of the Apparitions. 


But With the Dawn, Rejoicing (Mary Ellen Kelly. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$3.00). ““You have rheumatoid arthritis”, said the doctor to Mary Ellen 
Kelly, aged twelve. From that time pain became her permanent companion. 
At seventeen she was a helpless invalid. ‘‘I often wondered why God had 
chosen me for a role of suffering. I wondered at times what His plan could 
be, but never did it occur to me to question the choice itself”. The unfolding 
of God’s plan is the stuff of this exciting story of faith, courage and love. 
A large portion of her book is devoted by the author to accounts of her 
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extensive travels throughout the U.S., Europe and Canada. Her auto- 
biography includes a multitude of practical hints for those taking care of 
invalids; while for invalids themselves she has a wealth of advice and 
spiritual wisdom. 


Our Life . . . Our Sweetness . .. Our Hope (Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.0. 
Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. 18/6). In this book, the noted Trappist 
author insists that life, every minute of it, should be lived gloriously in 
conjunction with the glorious mysteries of the Rosary. How he convinces 
his brother who was dying of cancer, and his brother’s wife and large 
family, of this golden fact, makes a profound and very human story. 


Religion in Russia and Has Communism Changed Since Lenin? (Leopold 
Braun, A.A. Paterson, N.J.: Saint Anthony Guild Press). The author of 
these two pamphlets is an American Assumptionist who for twelve years 
was chaplain to American Catholics in the Soviet Union. He claims a 
thorough knowledge of the Russian language and his constant, daily 
contacts with the Russians as his credentials for writing. 

The pamphlet on religion traces once more the story of religious 
persecution in Russia under the Bolshevists; it recalls the relentless 
elimination of religion that continued until the early years of the war, 
when Hitler’s “crusade” against Bolshevism—and, it might be added, the 
patriotic attitude of the Orthodox clergy—brought about a complete 
change of attitude on the part of the authorities, and secured a measure 
of official recognition for religion. Father Braun considers that America 
aid also furthered this development in some way. 

The second pamphlet is somewhat more extensive in its scope. It aims 
to show that Communism itself, in spite of appearances, has not changed 
one whit from Lenin to Khrushchev. The author includes a fairly extensive 
summary of his conclusions regarding religion in Russia and shows that 
the same intransigence applies in other domains of Soviet life, notably 
in its international designs and its use of the secret police. 

Father Braun makes occasional rash excursions into the domain of 
Soviet economics with most unfortunate results. The reader will probably 
query the assertion that Soviet technological advance is due simply to 
the stealing of ideas from other countries. 


By the Way, Sister (John E. Moffat, S.J. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 15/-). As in his other books, this popular author takes many 
truths and lessons pertaining to the religious life out of their learned 
setting in weighty tomes and presents them to us in homespun garb. 
Here we have forty-five vital talks on such themes as “Giving Grace 4 
Chance” ; “‘Holiness with a Smile”; ““The Art of Forgetting” ; “Hypocrisy” 
—most of them full of spiritual insight and of balanced, wholesome 
direction. 


Christian Philosophy and Intellectual Freedom (Danton C. Pegis, 
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F.R.S.C., L.L.D. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.75) is a lecture given by Dr. 
Pegis at Saint Louis University in 1955. It is an attempt to resolve the 
problems raised by the notion of a Christian philosophy. After examining 
the Hutchins-Dewey debate and affirming the existence of objective truth, 
Dr. Pegis discusses the relation between theology and philosophy for the 
Christian philosopher. His solution would enable the philosopher “to 
open philosophy to the influence of revelation and to the guidance of 
theology without forcing upon him the role of the professional theologian”’. 


The Sunday Gospels (Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
$5.00) is a careful exegesis of the pericopes assigned to the Sundays of 
the year. The chapters are written in quiet, reflective prose and each 
extract is unobtrusively placed in its historical context. The few points of 
application at the end of each chapter are short and practical. We need 
books like this to prevent the too-familiar texts from becoming stale. 

Life of Christ (Richard R. Madden, O.C.D. Milwaukee: Bruce. $2.95) 
is written specially for the American teenager. For that reason it sometimes 
gives the impression that Christ was a nice American guy. It compensates 
for this by painting a simple yet arresting portrait of Christ the God-man. 
Young people will love it for its no-nonsense approach and adults will 
find it more readable and instructive than many another more pretentious 
Life. The book is well produced, adequately if conventionally illustrated 
and worthy of inclusion in any school library. 


Help Me, Father (Eugene T. Bleidorn. Milwaukee: Bruce. $3) is written 
for priests and major seminarians as an introduction to the art of spiritual 
direction. The first part of the book is given to theory, the second and 
much greater part to technique. There are chapters on the Priest as Father, 
Temperaments, Natural Habits, etc. The author avoids the windy exhor- 
tation but his treatment of the subject is flawed by a passion for tabulation. 

The God-Man Jesus (Compiled by F. Dell’Isola. Milwaukee: Bruce) 
is an attempt to arrange the texts of the four evangelists in chronological 
order so that the reader may have a unified view of Our Lord’s life as 
recorded in the Gospels. The attempt succeeds. The version used is the 
omaha The book is pleasantly produced with large print and colourful 
illustration. 
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THE CITY 
Essays on the Church 


A FURROW BOOK 


Some English reviews : 


“The time is long past when any book on the 
Church meant an odds-on chance of some per- 
mutation of the Four Marks, the police 
description, necessary but rather desiccated for 
anyone in no need of persuasion. 

These essays deal with the Thing from the 
inside from twelve different angles, All are 
written with the solidity and clearness that are 
native to THE FURROW. It is perhaps no 
more than personal preference, that picks out 
the essay on Hierarchy by Father Joseph 
Cunnane and that on Mary and the Church as 
being particularly valuable.” 

— THE CATHOLIC GAZETTE. 


“Among the many exciting contributions to 
The City special mention should be made of 
Father Gerard S. Sloyan’s “The Youth of the 
Church,” Bishop Holland’s “ The Church in the 
New Testament” (and what we can learn there 
about converting men today), and Father Clifford 
Howell’s “Community of Prayer.” But all the 
essays are examples of the “new theology” at 
its best, fully aware of modern needs and deeply 
rooted in the sources of faith.” 

—THE TABLET. 


106 pages 
Price 7s. od. 
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